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INTRODUCTION 


I 


India may be divided into two pai is, the North and the South. 
From the remotest times, tins division has been adopted by the 
Indians who have given the nam^ of Dakshnja (Dakshi^iapatha) 
or 'The South' to all the Country that extends from theNafba- 
da to the extremity of the peninsula. In this work, we shall 
use the word Deccan to designate the ancient Dakshina, but 
with this little lestriction, that the Ihiee Southernmost king- 
doms of Chola, ChSra and Pa^dya, w'hich have always t emamed 
a little isolated, shall be excluded. We shall therefore Call "The 
Deccan" the large tract of country which is bounded on the 
north by the Narbada and the Mahanadi, on the east by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the west by the Arabian Sea, on the south 
by the Nilgii'i Hills and the Southern Peiitiar ( whlcli reaches 
the sea near Cucldalore and which is the northern boundary 
of the Chola country accoidiiig to the poetess AuTOiyar). 

We have limited oui subject in extent ; let us now proceed 
to fix a time-limit for it. " Ancient History of the DecOan " 
means for us "the history of the Degcan w ancient times "-.aiicl 
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(hc‘ words ancient times ’’ denotes tlic 9 centuries extendinff 
from 2(')1 B, C, lo anui;: oIO A. 1^, that is to saj', from Asuka (o 
PiiJakesin II, in lact, we have no instorica! dociimeiu anierior 
to Asoka ; and so we shall hc'jin our history from the lime of 
this kin^', about 261 B. C, (the Kalihga wtir). On Ihc other 
luitid, fnnii tlie time of Pulakesun II, about 6,10 A. I), we h;ive 
a larj^c numbet' of historical documents and the liisfory of the 
Dcccan is mostly known, It is therefore this Itistoric period 
betveen 20.1 B, C,, and 610 A. \), that is di.‘iioIecl bs' ilic wca cls, 
"Deccan in Ajicient tniies” aiul that we art; yoinj^ to study in 
tiiis- work. 

1 he only book m wlv;o!i we hud .some information on 
tiieir subject i< fiie " Boinhav daxeiteer’' \'ol. I. ]>arl II ( ISyfi) 
tvliich contains two woiks: “ Karly Hiw.r-ry of tbc Deccan" 
by K. G, Bliandarka.'- ai d " Dynasties of the Kanarv’>c DcMiieis'' 
by J. F Fleet. This bo(jk is well-known and there is no 
need to pnii.se it lierc. But to- day it has one defect r it is 
tvven-tj’-five years, old and ctiwing' this .last quarter of a cen- 
ttiry numerous discoveries have been made, and " 'I'lic 
Bombay Gazetteer " Vol. f. Part II. is not al all " up to date 
Besides, this book itself does not contain, strictly .spcakiiyq, 
the Iristoi y of the Deccan in ancient times, Jhe jiortio't conetu'- 
ning the ancient times is very succinct, for, in 1896, the num- 
ber of documents concerning it was small. xMorcover, the 
Bombay Presidency does not by itself constitute the wlmle of 
the Deccan, 

Wc may thcrclor;.- -,a.y that today the I-fetory, of .tli# 
Dcccan is quite a new bubjcGt The student xvho -wishes to 
know what was the, History of -the Deccxui between 261 B. C, 
smd 640 A. D, does not know wliat books to Consult. Thi,s his- 
tory is Ig-sI in, obscurity. Still it is not the documents that are 
wanting; for the’ dynasty of the ICadambas alone, \ce have about 
thirty cojipei -plates. We have also plenu' of information 
about die Paltavas and the Gangas. Why then is the chroiio. 
logy of these dynasties ,so mystcr'ous ? [ (boughi tliui .what 
was wanted mo.st at tire prcbcut liiuc w:l> to arrange die parfe 
and malce. a whole work of a ; l tliought tlnii a. ('omplete 
and attentive study of all the documenis we actuallv possess 
will throw a flood of light on the darkness, bring order out of, 
cliaoo and, in- short, gi^’e birth to, what we lun-e nut had tq 


the present/ the AuciVnt Histi‘)r.v of the DecCtUi. 

Such a study is veiy iinpcfftiiiit, as it w the history of 
■nine glorious Centuries of this large countiy, The documents 
that wt* have concerning the Deccan ■ of the attcieht tunes 
enable us to conclude that all this period was one of liigh 
civilisattO'ii and historical celebrity. V\'c shall see that during 
the epoch oC Astbka, the Deccan was not at all uncivil isccl, The 
art of writing was known a long lime before it and the inscrip- 
tions of A.^dka were read and nnderslood ven- well at that 
tune. I'rom a inililarv point of view, the Deccan was never 
more powerful than at the time of S'\l'akar.nis whO/ without 
dnnbl, succei'dcd many times in vanquishing the kings of the 
I'lOrihei'n cotinirics a'H'i annexing -a part of their territorie';', 
hroni a sciili-^liii-al poiiil of view, the, Deccan, like the Koitliv- 
was spired by the Crnvk and Roman arts and flic marbles rif 
Ainara\-a;i ca'i lu: coiupuredi to the Acnipfures o\ Craivdlvara, 
If now we consider the monuments, the Dcccan is much 
sujierior to the North. If we compare the ancient monuments 
of Northern and Southern India we lincl that the North is 
relatively poor, In the Deccan tlicrc is a very large number 
of sculptured rocks a! Udayaghi, Jimnar, Ellora, Nasik, Kan- 
heri etc. And speaking only of ibe chief of them, which are 
the moiumieuts iii the noriii that will bear comparison with 
the grand Chaitya at Karl! that is equal in its dimensions to the* 
Gcfthtc Cathedrals, or with the monasteries of Ajanta with their 
marvellous paiiiling ? There is, it j's true, the great Stupa, at 
Sanchi, but this momimcnt is in Bhilsa near DeCcan ; it may 
even he considei'pd a 'm'pumcnt ol the Deccan, since its balus- 
tiade which ;s the caiNt- ol all its celcbriw has been sculptured 
as is evidoni iVom an inwriplion, Iw the workmen of one Sfita- 
karni, that is to say, a king of the Deccan. Writing tlie histojy 
of the Deccan therefore means '.wlting the Itistorv of the 
most remarkable monuments of hidia. 

If we look at a map we hiMj tiiai the TVecan i.'. an im.- 
mense country, almost one half of h-r;:;!. If we cxaininc ilu- 
monuinents, we shall have tlw (■.•naiir.y that ib-s copMn-3 h.as 
enjoyed a high degree of civilisation and if wc hear in mind 
that the history of the Deccan ■ in ancient times is the histoiy 
of nine gloriou.s centuries, we cannot bnl conclude that this 
history is welt tvorth studying and that it must come put of tlie 
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almost complete obscurity in which it has remained up to the 
present clay. 

This book is up to date as far as the documents a\failable 
in India up to the end of 1919 are concerned, 





CHAFFER 1. 





the early kings 


^ i . A46ka. 


One of the well-known events in the history of A^oka 
is the conquest of Kalihga which probably took place about 
261 B. C. and it is not astonishing to find an inscription qf 
A^oka at DhauU. This town situated in the delta of the 
Mahftnadi is in all probability the ancient Tosali, capital of 
the kingdom of Kalinga; for, according to Mr, Haraprashad 
Sastri, Tosali is etymologically identical with Dhauli. It is 
not more astonishing that there is another inscription at 
Jaugada (Ganjam' District, Madras Presidency), as this place 
certainly formed part of the kingdom of Kalihga (concerning 
the Kalihga edicts, see Ind. Ant., Vol V, pp, 82-102; see also 
Arch. Surv. Southern India, Amaravati, by Burgess, pp, 114«2S), 
The discovery of an inscription at Sopara (Thana District, 
Bombay Presidency) near Bombay, has proved that the north* 
west of the Deccan as well as the north-east where Kalihga is 
situated has been under the domination of A^oka. Bi.it the 
discovery, in 1892, of the inscriptions of A^6ka near Siddapura, 
in Mysore, which have immortalised the name of Mr. Rice, 
has caused very great surprise. They did not, in fact, think 
that the empire of A^oka,' extended up to the southernmost 
part of the Deccan. One'veff important point in the history qf 
India was thus well established. So, the discovery, (see 
bad Archielogical Series No 1) only a few years ago, of an 
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inscription at Maski (Lingsugur T.vluq, Raicluir District) in the 
State of Hyderabad has caused no surprise. 

The Siddapura edicts (near Rrahmagiri, in Molakalmuru 
taluk; see Ep. Cam. Vol. XI, MK, 21, 14, 34, and Mysore 
and Coorg from inscriptions by Mr. Rice, page 11; see also 
Fleet, J. R. A. S., for 1903, page 829 and J. R. A. S., for 1904, 
pages 1 and 355) present certain peculiarities which have been 
pointed out by Biihler and especially ''the particular uncouth 
form of "ma” with its abnormally large upper limbs" (which re* 
occurs in the inscriptions on thccmstal prism from the Bhatti- 
prolu stfipa, Ep. Ind. Vol. HI. page 135), These details are very 
important. One Is indeed led to believe that the edicts V^ere 
engraved by the emissaries of A^oka who came from the 
north, but that the people of those distant countries, where 
the edicts were published, understood very little of those 
inscriptions that were written in a language and an alphabet 
almost unknown to them. We may also suppose that at the 
time of A^oka the people^ of Mysore: were almost st^vages, 
Dn the coptfary, 'the Siddapura . inscriptions prove that South 
India . had a ‘Specia! alphabet which Biihler has called 
''Dr'^vldi " and that .the art of writing was known manv centii- 
fies , before A^oka, for, in the III century B.C. the alphabet 
of the South has had time to varv from that of the North* 
Besides, the special alphabet used in the Siddapura inscriptions 
proves that the edicts of Asoka were engraved by some South- 
erners who must therefore have understood the language of 
A^6ka and attained as high a degree of civilisation as thp 
northerners. , 

It is almost Certain that A^dka led only one expedition, 
lhat to Kalinga. But how did the rest of the Deccan come 
under his domination ? It is to be supposed that, at t!ie acces- 
'hjon of Asdka, the whole of the Deccan except Kalinga was 
already in the possession of the Manryas. There are also, in 
"Mysore, certain legends about the Mauryan king Chandragupta 
(a^e "Mysore and Coorg from inscriptions" by Mr. Rice). We 
piay also ktpppse that the rest of the Deccan quietly submit- 
'ted on hearing of the conquest of Kalinga. Be it as it may, 
it is certain that .the wTiole of (he Deccan was under the 
suzerainty of A^6ka and that, consequently, the political 
“Unity of India was a /aii accompli, twenty-two centuries ago. 






§ 2. Kubera of Bliattipiolu. 

in the year 1892, Mr, A. Rea deposited ih the- Madras 
Museum six large Stones of the caskets that he had discovered 
;• in the centre of the dome of the stiipa at Bhattiprdiu (RepaI16 

taluk, GuntPr District) near the mouth of the Krishna (sed 
G. O,, 18th Juile 1892, No. 423). -These inscriptions were 
written in an alphabet which Biihler (page 39 of the Appendix Of 
Ind. Ant, Vol. XXXIII) considers to be very old; "immediately 
; after A^dka or about B. C. 200” (see J. R, A, S., 1892, p. 602i 

“A new variety of the Southern Mauiya Alph'abet by G.'Btihler”). 
One of these inscriptions (No, 1338 of Lhders'S List) says 
*that "at that time, Kubiraka (Kubdraka) was king” (see Btihl'er, 
Ep- Ind. Vol. II, p. 323). ' ^ '•? 

. We know nothing more about this king KubSm;- ‘tve do 
f ' not know the name of the dynasty-.to which he belonged and 

_ the extent of hiS kingdom, • « • 
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^ 3. Kliarave]a of Kalinya, 

The Udayagiri hill is situated nineteen miles south of 
Cuttack in Orissa. The Jains have cut many caves there. One 
of them called Hatigumpha contains a famous 'inscription 
which has been decently copied and studied only in 1917 
(See Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. HI, 
December 1917, pp. 425-507) 

This inscription dated the 165th year of ‘Vaja-muriyakale" 
which corresponds to the 13th year of the reign of Kh4rav6la, 
king of Kalihga, gives us very valuable information about the 
reign of this king. He belongs to the Clieta dynasty; he 
vanquihed Siilakarni and forced Bahapati, king of RajagFil)a 
to flee to Mathura. Besides, the inscriptions in the Mancha- 
puri cave (see Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII, p. 159, No. 13) mention 
(insc, No, 1} the chief queen of Khara vela whowas tlie daughter 
of King Lalaka, the grandson of Hastisaha (insc. No, 11), tlie 
king of Kalinga Kud6pasiri and (insc. No, III) the prince 
Vaijlukha, 

The date 165 will be of very great value if we knew 
exactly the origin of the era that has been employed; unfor- 
tunately we have to remain content with a supposition; it is 
however probable that this era dates from the coronation of 
Chandragupta and in that case the year 165 \vill correspond 
*to 157 B.C. 

The reading and the translation of the Kharavela inscrip- 
tion as given by Messrs. R. D. Banerji and K, P. Jayas\val, is 
open to some criticism; Mr, R. C. Majumdar (Ind. Ant. 
Vol, XLII, Aug. 1918, pp. 223 and 224) has contested many 
of these conclusions (see also: "Kharavela” by Ramaprasad 
Ghanda in J. R. A. S., July 1919, page 395), However 
Mr, Vincent A. Smith (J. R. A. S. for 1918, page 543, "New 
light on Ancient India”) has admitted that king Bahapati can 
be identified with Eushyamitra and -with Bahasatimitra of 
the coins and inscriptions, and he places the epoch of 
Pushyamitra in about 160 B. C. 

The synchronism of Satakarpi and Kharavela with Push- 
yamitra is enough, by itself, to establish approximately the 
date of the ancient kings of the Deccan. 



^ 4* The earliest Satavahana kings. 


No, 1. Satakariii Of Naniighat* — Nanaghat is a defile 
(the Nana pass) in the mountains to the east of Bombay. 
There is liere a cliamher cut in the rock to serve probably 
as a place of shelter for travellers. The walls of this cave 
contain inscriptions (No. 1112 of Liiders's list in Ep, In*^. 
Vol. X) and furllier there are remnants of some bas-reliefs 
representing certain personages, These bas-reliefs contain 
explanatoi 7 legends (Nos. 1113, 1114, 1115, 1116, 1117, 1118 
of Luders’s list). From these inscriptions Buhlcr (A. S. W. 
I., Vol. V, p. 66) has drawn the following conclusions: Sfilakar- 
ini, king of Dakshinapatha and son of Sirauka of the Satavahana 
dynasty gained many victories and performed the horse-sacrifice 
(A^vamedha) twice, After his death, his wife Naganika daugther 
of Mali&rathi [Trajnakayiro [Kaja] laya, the scion of the Angira 
family, was proclaimed regent during the minority of the princes^ 

• the elder called Vedidri and the younger Sakti-Sri (Sati-Srimat) 
or Haku-Sri. Here we have to note that an inscription at 
Nasik (No. 1141 of Ltiders's list) mentions the granddaughter 
of Mahahakusri (Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p, 91). As prince Haku^ri 
was but a child at the time when the Nanaghat inscriptiOhs 
were written and his granddaugliter was an elderly woman 
at the time of the Nasik inscription (her son Kapana^aka xvas 
probably a man at tliis time) the two Haku-Sris may be 
dentified with each other by supposing that there was an 
interval of about a century between tlie two ittscriptions. .The 
paleography of the inscriptions seems in fact -to mdicate nearly 
this difference in age. 

The alphabet of the inscriptions in the Nanaghat cave 
seems almost to belong to the same epoch as that of the Kha- 
ravcla inscription; and all the authors have admitted the 
possibility of identifying Satakayni of Nanaghat with the one 
mentioned in the Khkavela inscription. 



No. 2. Kfislma of Niisilc, — In NAbik there ib a sillall 
cave which seems to be the mObt ancient of all (hi.s group 
of excavations that arc found in this place. An inscriptioit 
(No. 114+ of LMers's 'list and Ep. Ind. Vol. VllI, p. 03 ) 
tells us that it was caused to be made by an inhal iuint of 
Ntisik in the time of Rajan Kfiniia (Kpisluia) of the Sadavfihana 
family. The alphabet of this in.scriplion is analogous to 
that Of IhelNanagat: and Udayagiri inscriptions. 

We must mention here that according to the Puraijus 
the dynasty of the Andhr'as (Satavahanas) was .founded by a 
king name Sisuka, who had as his successors his brother 
Kftshna and a third king called Satakarni. The hame ^i^uka 
is p0.ssibly a modified form of the name Simuka that we find 
in Nauaghett, that his brother Krishna was he of Nasik and 
lliat Sktakanii was the one of Nanaghat. 

. . . , ^ J 

^ r ! _ . . ^ . 5 .4. 

No. ^atakar^ii of Sanchi. — The grand SlCipa at Sanchi 
"which dates from Asoka has been restored and embellished i>t 
(different times, The most interesting part of it is undoubtedly 
the balustrade which has four magnificently ornamented gate- 
ways.T he oldest of them (Archaeological Survey of India; Re- 
port for 1913-1914, page 6) is the one in the south. . It is .also 
the only one that contains an inscription in which the name of 
a kin.g is mentioned and this name, strange to say, is S£ita|tarpi, 
This inscription says, in fact, that an upagejs dhp'to- thetcihlfl* 
lor of the great kmg S'dakar^i, Uafortudiately, this name has 
been bophe by a great- number Satavfihana kings, We arp 
liowever glad to have the certainty that this dynasty extended its 
empire up toBlulsa, namely the antique Vidisa, and that it was 
precisely under this dynasty that one of the most celebrated 
monuments of India was sculptured. The inscription has been 
reproduced only in fac-simile in Cunningham’s "Blhis-a Topes” 
where it figures as No. 190. Buhler has formed the following 
Judgment (Ep. Ind. Vol. II. p. 88) on the characters of the 
inscription: “they are almost identical with those of the 
Nanagbai; inscriptions, and differ only slightly from tee type 
of the characters of times," * „ 


There can therefore be no question of identifying this 
Satakarni with the later king Ganiamipiilra though this kitrg 
probably reigned iiot far from Jjanchi. The characters of our 
inscription are much too archaic. tTe cannot also identify 
this ^fitakariii with those of the tlda3’agiri or Nanachat ins- 
criptions, for it was Push\'amilra tliatreicncd at Bhilsa at this 
time. When, then, did Satakarni of Sanchi reign ? It is 
probable that Rhilsa, which was under the Manr^'as passed 
directly into the hands of the Snngas. It wa.s the capital of 
the viceroy Agnhnitra. We are sure (Archaeological Survey pf 
India Report for 1908-1909, page 127) that later on Kaittsi- 
putra-Bhagabhadra was the king of Vidisia (Bhilsa) and a 
contemporary of Antiallddas, If the Besnagar inscriptions, 
to which we allude, mean hy Kasipwtra Bhagabhadra the 9(11* 
Snhga king, there is no doubt that Bhilsa remained in the 
possession of this dynasty till the 10th king, Devabhfimi, the 
successor of Bhagavata (Bhagabhadra) was murdered by 
Vasudeiva Kahva. 

It is not impossible that a ^atavahana helped Vasud^va 
in his ^usurpation and so appropriated the country of BhilsS. 
tc hirdself, ;It must have taken place about 72 B, C. Besides, 
it is very probable that the ^akas invaded northern India 
in the middle of, tiae 1st century before our era; it is possible 
that this ^rcat conquest took place about 58. B. C; at this 
epoch the ^^avahanas would have been- driven not only 
from Bhilsa but also out of Maharashtra. ’ There ‘ is therefocO 
room to think that the Satakarni who is mentioned oh ili$ 
vSahchi gateway reigned at Bhilsil between 72 B.C. and 58 B, C, 
or hr round figures from 70 to 60 B. C. I think that ths 
,£^phabet of the inscription and the style of the sculpturee 
riGcerd with each other to jirstify this date. 

The most ancient conis of the dynasty of Satayihanas 
have- been found ’ in western India and are of the type that 
Mr, Rapson calls Malwa fabric and which he thinks is "connec- 
ted w’ith the early east and punch-marked coins of Eran" (see 
Rapson; "coins of 'Andhra dynasty” page 1, Nos. 1 and 2), 
These coins represent an elephant and a river and bear the 
inscription "Sri Sata” We may think that this king reigned 
at an epoch which is .very close to that of SMakarni of SafmM, 



CHAPTER 11. 


' The; Saka PrcMon op rriit History op tiiI® 
§ 1, The Kshahai Alas. 


To tiiaderstand the history of the Dedcftn in the 1st cettfepy 
B. C, and llie first (wb centuries A. D., we must know the 
history of the whole of India at this epoch; but that history 
is very uncertain even today; and we do not wisli to force 
a theory upon our readers but intend only to set forth 
Ottr personal opinion on this subject. 

In the II century B. C. the Saka tribe th.it came from the 
nOrth entered into Northern India; from that time they were 
intimately connected with .mother tribe, the Parthians, and 
had close relationship with Persia. In the histoty ‘Of Ihdia, 
the names of Sakas, Pahlavas and Yavana'S * abS mehtionbd 
simultaneously and denote those foreigners that came from 
the north-western frontier. It is probably about 100 B, C. 
that ohe of these princes reigned at Taxila under the name 
of Maues. Later on, about 60 B, C,, Azes. I ascended the 
throne. This king probably had a long and glorious reign, 
It was perhaps in his time that the Parthians and the Sakas 
cohq^uered almost the whole of northern India and a portion 
of the Deccan. When the Indo-Parthian kings Azes I, Azilises, 
Azes II, Gondopharnes werh reigning over the Panjab, the 
rest of the empire was governed by more or less independent 
princes who bore the title of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapaa, 
In the province ■Surrounding the Gulf of Cambay (Syr^shtrs, 



Ujjain, AparA,nta) theie reiffiicd tlip Saka kinj^a who were 
called Bhuraakii and Nahapana. The ^akas called Hagana, Hagd< 
mdsha, Rajuvnla, So^asa, Kharahostes and Kalni reigned at Ma* 
thura in the valley of the Ganges, The ^akas (Bhutpstka, Naha- 
pl'rta) that reigned over the conntiy round the Gulf of Catobay 
(in Bui'ashtra, Ujjain and Northern Deccan) belonged to the 
same family as the Sakas (RSjuvula, So^ftsa) of MathmA; this 
family was that of the Kshahaidtas. In fact, the Ndsik inscrip- 
tions say that the Sakas who reigned in Northern Deccan belon- 
ged to the dynasty of the Kshahar-Atas and, they have discovered 
in 1910- 1 91 i at Gantsshr^ (3 miles west of MathuiA, in mound 
No. 2 (See J, R. A. S., j'ear 1912, p. 122) a fragment of an 
inscription (fig. II, plafe II) which contains clearly the word 
"Kshahai fttasa". 

Pi'ofessor Rapson, who discovered the existence of the 
name Rhura-ika on (he coins, has written: “considerations of 
“the type and fabric of the coins, and of the nature of the coin 
“legends leave no room for doubting that Bhumaka preceded 
“Nahapflna’’ (Rapson, coins of theAndhia dynasty, page 
CVIII). These coins bear as insignia, either “the arrow, discus 
and thunderbolt” or “the Lion capital and Dharmachakra.” “The 
“coins of Bhumaka seem to supply an important link between 
“(he bronze coins of Nahapana and those struck conjointly 
“by the Pahlava Spalirisesand the ^aka Azes” (J, R, A. S. for 
1904, p. 372). The insignia ‘Discus, Bow and Arrow’ con- 
nect these coins with those of Azes I : “It may be compared (Rap- 
son, page evil) with the rev. type “Discus, Bow and Arrow-' of 
ceitain copper coins struck conjointly by SpalitiseJs ::,and 
Azes (PercY Gardner, B. M. cat., Greek and Scylhic kings, Ph 
XXIIJ, 4-; C. Nehr, 1890, PI. VII, 13). On the other hand, the 
insignia LiolV capital and Dharmachakra were those of the 
Kshahar^tas of MathmA; and. in particular the Lion pillar 
of Mathura is well known. We know that the Pahlava 
Spalirises and the Saka Azes were king^ of Arachosia and 
Sistdn. Azes I reigned in (he.PanjAb and it would not be 
impossible that he founded the Vikraraa era which begins in 

58 B. C. “ he (Azes I) w.a.s reigning in the third quarter 

“of the first century B. C., while the probability that he may 
“have founded an era is also suggested by the abundance of 
“his coins, which denote his pre-eminence among the Saka- 

2 



''‘'Pahlava s^verai^ns” ( J. R. A. S. foi 1914, page 177 — The 
-date of Karitshka" by J. H, Miirshall). We may therefore 
replace the leign of Bhumaka appro'^imately in the second 
quarter of tlie first century B. C. (50 to 25 B. C.) 

The coins bearing the name “Nahap4na'’that were rare at one 
time have become abundant since thed scovety of a treasure con- 
taining 13250 coins at Joghaltembhi, ncir Nfisik (see J, B. B. R. 
A. S, Vol. XXII, Alt. XVI, page 223). This cliscoveiy has made 
'R complete study of it possible. It must lirst be noted ihat this 
coinage extends over a very long penod of tmif’. It is not possi- 
ble to give the exact number of years but it is certainly very 
laige. In fact, we may obsei ve very clearly a certain “evolu- 
tion” in the style of the coins. Foi instance, these coins con- 
tain two legends one m Greek and the other in Kharoshthl, 
but these two writings evolve inversely: when the legend m 
Kharoshthl is veiy legible, that in Greek is debased, and on 
the coins in which the Kharoshthl legend is debased the Greek 
legend is visible- Such a-n evolution can be produced only 
during a Very large number of years. We know that W'ith 
the lapse of time, Kharoshthl disappeaied, little by little, from 
the coinage of India, (see J. R. A. S. for 1904, page 373.) 
Here I have to make another important remark. These coins 
betir an effigy which suielv is not that of a single individual, 
since the nose is sometimes aquiline and sometimes sh -light. 
Further, the most ancient coins represent sometimes a young 
man, and sometimes an old man, as is the case also with 
the less ancient coins. “The Rev. H. R. ScOtt has 
out that they exhibit an exti aorchnary diversity, not -Only 
in apparent age but also in features; They cannot possibly 
have been portfaits, in theltue sense of the word of, any 
single individual” (Rapson, page CX). What conclusions aie 
we to draw from these i emarks ? We cannot say it exactly. 
It is possible that many kings called “Nahapana" have reigned 
ip succession. But w^e may also suppose that theie were 
only one 0I two Nahapanas, but that, aftei them, they have 
continued to use their coinage lot a long time. The latUr 
hypothesis will fexplain the extiaoirhnary diversity in llie 
effigies ; the mdst ancient coins bear the image of the Nahapana 
that reigned at this epoch and the less ancient ones contain 
the image of some figure made to varv according ito the fancy 



of the coinei'i 

The coins struck in the name of Nahapana resemble much 
those of king Rsljuvula (.see the plaie facing the page 630 of 
J. R. A, S. for 1913), This is quite natural as Nalupina. and 
Raj uvula both belong to the Kshaharata dynast)'. But there *s an 
epigraphical detail which proves well the relationship that 
exists between the coinages of the two branches of this very 
Kshaharata dynasty: the letter H found on a coin of 

Kharahostes and on some of those of Nahapfuia " (J, R. A, 

S., 1913, page 1013). Concerning the origin of this letter H 
we shall be content with giving lierc the opinion of Mrj 
Thomas (J. R. A. S., 1913, page 1013, note); ” I think this 
H to lie not Roman, but Aramaic (it is no accident that it ii 
found only on Saka-Pahlava coins)”. 

The coins bearing the name of Nahapana contain the 
insignia ‘hhunderbolf' and "arrow”. Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
has wiitten ("Early History of India,” 3rd. Edition, page 
2J8): "The arrow and thunderbolt of Nahapana’s coins connect 
him with the Parthians and the Northern Satraps Hagana 
and Hag^nafisha (see Cat. coins in I. M,, Vol. I., page 195)", 
And Nahapana is a good old Persian name (J. R. A.i S, for 
1906, p. 211, No. 17.) 

A Kshaharata king named Nahapana is found mentioned 
in several inscripUons engraved on the rock-cut excavations 
in Maharashtra, viz. at Karli, Nasik and .Jimnar. Thes^e 
inscriptions say that the danglher of Nahapana named 
Dakshainitra, married a Sak-i (Ep. Ind, Vol. VIII, p. 85) palled 
Ushavadata (Rishabadatla) son of Dinika (inscriptions Nos. 
1132 and 1134 of Liiders’s list.) Tiiis princess and her 
husband made numerous gifts to the Buddhist monks and 
had many roc-cut monasteries dug for them. Some, of 
the.se grants were made at Pokhara (Ajmer) and at U'jAni 
(Ujjain) which proves that the dominion of -Nahapana 
extended over an immense empire comprising Guzaflt (Kutch, 
Surashtra, etc.), a part of Rajpiitana, Ma|wa (Njjain) and 
all the iiorlhAVostcrn part of the Deccan (MahaiAshjca). 

Wc may often estimate the greatness of empires by the 
beauty of their monuments. It is therefore probable that, the 
reign of Nahapana was very g|[orious, as some of the monu- 
mpntg cop^tnipted during Ws refgn are araon| 


splendid in India, One of tliese is the Buddhist teniple cut 
in the rock at Karli, the immense nave of which equals in 
grandeur that of tire Gothic churches. It is noteworthy that 
the monuments Containing the in.scriptions of Nahapana ( at 
Junnar, Kadi, Nasik ) are all m the same style. This .sl)’lc re- 
semldes much that of tlie balustrade oi the grand stupa at 
Sknehi. We have already said that tins balustrade was pro- 
bably begun between 70 13. C. and 60 B. C. It must certainly 
have taken a sufficiently long time to build, for, tiie style of 
the sculptures shows tliat the gateways may be ananged 
chronologically in (he folowmg oider: (1) Southern, (2) 
Northern, (3) Eastern (4) Western, (Archrcological Suivey of 
India; Reirort for 1913-14, p.igc 9.) It is therefore piobablc 
that most of the sculptures ot Sanclii dale fiom 50, B, C. to 
I. A. D. and that the monuments containing the msciiplions 
of Nahapana have been sciilptuied shortly befoic the beginning 
of our era. - . 

, Many of these Inscriptions are elated; w© have at Ndsik 
(No* 1133 of Luders's list) the years 41, 42 and 45. At 
.junnar an uisoription (No. 1174 of Liidens’s list) that records 
a gtant of Ayaraa (Aryainan), minister of Nahapana, give 
us the date 46. A reign of 46 yeais is rare; wo may tlierefore 
suppose that these 46 years are not counted from the year of 
the coronation of Nahapana but Iroin the beginning of a 
particular era. This supposition seems to be confirmed 
by some other documents. We know that the satraps of 
Mathura belonged to the dynasty oi Ks.haha44tas 'itlaat 
one of them Kajuvula (Ranjubula) struck "c<Jihk "Siiiinifer 
to those of Nahapilua, and we may suppose that they were 
.contemporaries, The son of this Rajiivula named S'ldasa 
has -left an inscription in Mathura (No. 59 of Luders's list) 
dated in the year 72 [Ainohini record]. Here there cau be 
no doubt. Here it is (question of the year 72 of a particular 
. era, for, it is improbable that Sodasa reigned 72 years. 
Moreover, Mr. Devadatla Ramkrishna Bhandaikar has affii- 
. mCct (page 275, Vol, XX of Vol. XX of the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society) “I maintain 
that 'on Similar palmographic grounds Nahapana must be 
supposed to” be prior to Sodasa" and we find a complete 
, jusiificatioh ol this opinion in bis paper ('A Kushan stone 



iuscriptioii’). Thus Palajography proves that the inscriptions 
of Nahap&na which arc dated 41, 42, 45, 46, are more 
archaic than (lie inscription of So(Jasa which is dated in 
the year 72. As these two princes belong to the same family 
of KshaharUtas (J. R. A. 'S. for 1912 p. 122) and the coiiwtge 
of Nahapana resembles that of Rajuvula, father of Sodfisa, 
it is natural to suppose tliat Nahapana and S6(Jasu dated 
their inscriptions from the same era. What can this era 
be ? It is generally admitted now lliat the inscription 
of Soditsa IS dated from the Vikrama era which 
begins in 58 B. C. If, then, the Vikrama era was no 
other than the Kshahanita era, the inscriptions of Nahapana 
at Nasik and Junav will he dated in the j'ears 17, 16, 13 
and 12. B. C. Tliese dates perfecily agree with the facts 
furnished by archaeology. We have said that the art of 
the monuments of Nahapana at Karli and Nasik resemble 
fhat of the gi-and Stupa at Sahchi, 11 miust be noted now 
that the art of the monuments of Nahapana differs mucli 
from the art of the epoch of Kanishka. The discover) of the 
casket in which Katjishka locked up the relies of Buddha has 
proved, that in the time of Kanishka, Buddha w'as represented 
with the head adorned with an aureole and the body dresshd 
in a robe with long folds. It is thus that Buddha is very 
often represented at Amim'ivati, We see nothing like It in the 
monuments of Nahapana. It will be too long to give here 
a detailed history of the evolution .of the Hindu art; y’c 
shall content ourselves with saying that we can approxi- 
mately determine the age of the sculptures from the ornamen- 
tation and the style. We think it is useless to take up this 
question again, since we have already developed this theory 
at great length in Vol. I of our work, “Arehieologie du Sud 
de ITnde" ,Vol. I, Architecture. In the course of a series of 
tours that I made in the Deccan in 1910 - 11, I collected 
photographs of the principal monuments in, this region 
and particularly those of Karli and Nasik, Illustrations 
intended to support the theory developed in chapters I & 11, 
(pages 15 to 49) of the book will be found in plates I to IX. 
That theory is the following: there is a difference between 
the monuments that are anterior to the Christian era - and 
those that are posterior to it, The monuments of JSlsthap&na 



at Nasik and Karli are of tlic same ifamily as the stupa at 
Sanchi and are antciior to Jesus-Ciirist. On the contrary, 
the sculptures of the epoch Of Kanishka, those of the tope 
at Amaravati, the caves of Gautainipiitra at Nasik and Of 
Yajna ^ri at KanhOri are posterior to Jesus-Chrisl and are 
characterised by a very particular kind of ornaiiKniulion. 

In short, the coinage, palmograpliy and the style of the 
inoiiunicirts prove, that, at llie beginning of the Cliristiaii era 
there reigned on the shores of the Gulf of Cambay one or 
more" princes bearing the name of Naliapfina, A Nahapanu 
•\vlio had Ushavadata for his son-in-law reigned in the years 
41, 42, 45 and 46 of an unknown ora. There reigned in 
Mathura some princes of the same dynasty of Kshahiu'atas, 
Tliese princes were: Hagfuia, Hagamtlsha, Raj uvula, So^asa 
Kharahostes and Kalni, and they used a special era. If it is 
admitted that il is the Vikrama era (58 B. C.) we find that 
Sodas^ reigned in 14 or 15 A. D. which well coincides with 
the infofihiirtion fvwnished by archapology (it is the opinion 
of the Ditectort-genefal of Archseology, Mr. J. H. Marshall, 
see J. R. A. S. for 1914, page 986). The coins sliow that 
NahapMia was very nearly the contemporary of HagHna and 
Hagftmasha and so it will be a little before the beginning of 
Ihc Christian era. This is in perfect accord with the supposition 
that the inscriptions' of Nahapana are dated from the Vikrama 
era. However, "the question has not been settled” (Vincent 
A. Smith, the Oxford History of India, 1919, page 153, 
footnote 1). , 

Who succeeded Mahapana or the Nahapamas?' It is 
probable that about the year 20 A. p., Gondopharnes, king 
of the Panj^b, became master of a gix-at empire that extended 
all over the west of India; he conquered Arachosia, Sind and 
the coiintiy near the mouth of the Indus; the successors of 
Nahapana were probably simple governors of provinces. 
On the death of Gondophares this empire was parcelled 
out into petty principalities. The Panjub fell into the hands 
of his nephew Abdaguses; Arachosia and Sind passed under 
the rule of Orthagnes who was followed by Pakores [con- 
cerning Ortliiagiiies, see Gardner, page 109, PI. XXIII, 9 ; 
concerning Pgcores, see gardner, page 110, PI. XXIII, 8] 

The "Periplus o( the Eh^thraean Sea” gives a description 



of this region at it was at that iim6. The date of this work has 
been determined recen(I,v by Mr, J. Kennedy (J, R. A. S, for 
1918, page 106), The Periplits meiitions Malichas who lived 
in 67 A, D. and died In 71 A, D, It is therefore probable that 
the. anonymous author of Periphis went on his travels about 
the5rear70A. D. The Periplus gives a description of the 
valley of the Lower Indus, which lie called Skythia “which is 
governed, however, b\’ Parthian princes, who are perpetually 
at strife among tiicmselves expelling each otlier” (Periplus, 
Ind. Ant. Vol, VIII, page 138). This description applies 
perfectly well to the state of Sind after Gonclophares, The 
Periplus mentions two princes of the northern part of the 
Deccan : the king of Barygaza (Bharnkacha= Broach) whose 
name ends in ‘'hares'' (Kenned}', J. R. A. S. for 1918, pages 
108 and 113 — “Nambanos-Nahapaua is a myth’’) and the 
king of Kalliena (Kalyan) who was called Sandanes who was 
hostile to the foreigners. 

Cave No. 3 at Nasik contains an inscriptions (insc. No. 2, — 
see Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, page 61, and Liiders’s li-.t No. 1123) 
which is well-known for the information that it gives. We 
leaim tiiat the king Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni '“destroyed the 
Sikas, Yavanas, Palhavas, rooted out the Kshaharata race 
and restored the Sfitavahana family.'' 

The inscription says fimther that Gautamiputra ^ri 
Satakarni was king of the following countries : Asika, Asaka, 
Mulaka, Suratha, Kuknra, Aparanta, Ainipa, Vidarbha, 
Akaravanti. Since these countries once formed part of the king- 
dom of the Kshaliaratas, we may conclude that Satakarni look 
possession of them after the destruction of the Kshaharatas 
(Suratlia=SurasIitra ==Kathiawaj:; Akaravanti =Malwa; Apa- 
raatii=the region along the coast, north of Bombay.) 

The destruction of the Kshaharatas by Gautamiputra is 
fully confirmed by the coinage; in fact, out of 13250 coins 
bearing the name of Nahapana that were discovered at Joghal- 
tembhi, there are 9270 that have been re-struck by Gautamiputra. 
The re-striking of the KsliaharMa coins by Gautamiputra is for 
us a veiy valuable information, for, we may then know for 
certain what kind of coinage the ^atavahanas had at tlae 
time of the destruction of the Sakas, The obverse bears 
the “Ujjain symbol" and the reverse the symbol “chait^jt". 



ProHi th6 fact that all the eoin fe^st^•l)ck by Gaiitamiputra 
bear the name “Nahapina”, oerlain authors have come to the 
Conclusion that Ushavidata own fatbhr-in-law that 

Was vanquished: ''G-aubutilputra killed Nahapana". A closer 
examination of the coins proves exactly the contrary. Rev. H. 
R. Scott has itiade thivo obsci rations: (1) that the coinaji'e 
hearing the name of Nahapana extend over a very lonj:? period, 
since it had had the time to evolve considerably. (2) The 
effigies arc of "extraordinary diversity” and "cannot possiblv 
have been port! aits, in the tine sense of the word of any 
single individual” (Rapson, page CX). The-tirst two 
remarks show tliat, very probably, tlie coins bearing the 
name of Nahapana have not all of them come from the 
Nahapana of the inscriptions so the coins containing the name 
of Nahapana cannot allow us to draw any conclusion con- 
cerning the Naliapana of the inscrijitions. But the third 
remark is still more important. (3) ‘^'Judging frotn the 
' bond iff ott of the obins, I should' 'iay that they must have been 
a very long Hmedn circulation. .before being coun- 

ter struck” (J. B.iB. R. A. S. Vol. XXII, page 224). The last 
remark shows that, even (f we admit that the Nahapana of 
the inscriptions has issued the most recent coins of the whole 
group, "a very long time” must have elapsed between him and 
Gautaniiputra. That is tlie opinion of Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
(Early History of Jndi.a, 3rd Edition, 1914, page 217): "It is 
not necessaiy to believe that Gantamiputra Andhra fought 
with Nahapana pel sonally. Study of the great |Ogba)te03ibhi * 
hoard of more than 13000 coins of Nahapana pfoVdS" that 
tlie coinage extended over many yeans, although always bea- 
Tiug the name of Ndhapina, who I believe was dead before 
Gautamipuira extirpated his family or clan". Buhler and 
Bhagwanlal believed th.it they could read in one of the Ndsik 
inscriptions that Gantamiputra made a gift of a field belonging 
"till to-day” (till then) to Ushavad^ta. But M. SCnart (Ep. 
Ind. Vol. Vlll, page 72) has piroved that the word "ajakdliki- 
yam” means quite a different thing. Besides, the omission 
of RahapS-na's name in mentioning the destruction of the 
KshaharfHas in the Nflsik inscription proves that Gantamiputra 
has not encoimtred this great king. All the inscriptions of 
UsliavacUta are in too archaic an alphabet for uS to suppose 



thai he was the contemporaiy of Gautamipulra. A^ain, in 
my work 'fArch^ologie dii Sud de I’lnde” Voh I., I have 
shown by figure 19 (Viharas of N4sik) that tlie style of Naha- 
p4na differs raucli from that of Gautamiputraj and these 
differences are due to time, since there is evolution of architec- 
ture [for instance the "bell-shaped" capitals have been replaced 
by the "pot shaped" ones. This transformation of the form 
of a bell into that of a sphere has needed at least one centui 7 ]. 
Thus then, architecture and palaeography perfectly agree with 
the coinage to prove that "a very long time ' has elapsed 
between the Nahapana of the inscriptions, and Gautamiputra, 
the destroyer of the Sakas. 
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§ 2, Cliaalitana, foiuidor of the ^aka era, 


During three centuries, Ujjain was the capital nf a 
dynasty of kings wliosc genealogy begins thus:— 

Ciiashtana 

r 

Javaclflman 

I 

Riidradanjan 

I 

D^majadasri 

I 

JivadS.man. 

There is no room for doubting that RudradAmnn, 
the representative of the tliird generation reigned in 
130 A. D. Indeed, in 1905-06, Professor Dcvad.'itla Ram- 
krishpa Bhandarkar (Archaeol. Siiiwey Western India- Progress 
Report for 1905-06, page 35) has made very important 
discovery of several inscriptions of Rudradflman dated in 
the 52nd J^ear of an era which is incontestably (see J. R. A. S. 
1899, page 365) the Saka era (78 A. D); they are tlie inscrip- 
tions of Andhau in Cutch. 

The text of the inscription is as follows: R&jna ChAshtanasa 
Ysimotikaputrasa rajna Rudraddmasa Jayadfiinaputrasa varshe 
dvipachd^e 50, 2. (Progress Report, Archreol. Survey of 
India; Western Circle 1914-1915, 67). 

As tlie same text is reproduced in many inscriptions, 
it must be considered correct and there is no room to think 
that a fragment of it has either been lost or accidentally 
omitted by the engraver. Since we know from various docu- 
ments that JayadSman was the son of Chashtana, the mea- 
ning of tins text is certainly the following: ''In the 52nd year, 
in the reign of Rudraddman, son of Jayadiman, grandson 
of Chashtana and great-grandson of Ys^motika”. This 





meaning has been accepted for tlie last 15 years. Very recen- 
tly, however, Professor Devaclatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(Dejikan of the S^lav«lhana period, Ind. Ant,, Vol. XLVII, 
part DXCVI., June 1918, page l54, footnote 26) has proposed 
a new intcrprelalion. According to him the inscriptions will 
be dated in the common reign of Chashtana and Rudracliman 
who would have reigned conjointly; "at first, I was inclined 
"to supply "pautrasa” after Ysimotikaputrasa and refer the 
"dale to the reign of Rudradd,raan (J. B. B. R. A, S., Vol. 
“XXII I., ‘page 68) Mr. R. C. Majumdar of the Calcutta 
“University has kindly offered the suggestion that the date 
"has belter be referred to the conjoint reign of Chashfana and 
"Rndradaman". This interpretation is not possible: if here 
it was question of common reign of Chashtana and Rudradfl- 
man, the text would be "Rudrad^imsa cha varshe" or some- 
thing else which will .show that it was the reign of two 
pensons; but here there is no possibility of any doubt; "R^jna 
Rudradamasa Jayad^maputrasa varshe” can mean only one 
thing: “the reign of RudradAman”, The inscriptions of 
Andhau are therefore dated in the reign of Rndradaman and 
in the 52nd year of IheSaka era which corresponds to 130 A. D. 

We know (see Rapson, page CXXIV), that Jivad3,maa, 
the representative of the fifth generation, reign'ed (as Mah^-. 
kshatrapa) in ^aka 100 which corresponds to 180 A. D, We 
may supp0.se that this king ascended the tlirone about 2 years 
before it, in 178 A. D. and we may attribute a reign of 23 years 
to his father Damajada^ri. We thus obtain the following 
chronology:— 

D^majada^ri, acc. circ. 155 A, D,, 
'“'I 

JivacUman, acc. circ. 178 A. D. 

1 request the reader to note that this chronology is not 
something imagined by me : if we open the book of Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith “Early History of India" 3rd edition, we .shall find a 
plate facing page 218, giving the chronology of Western Ksha- 
trapas ; and we shall find there the same dates ; D^majada^ri, 
acc. circ. 155 A. D.— Jivadaiiian, acc, circ. 178 A. £). I have 
therefore adopted the opinion of Mr. Vincent A, Smith which 
is certainly very near the truth. 

We know the coins of Jayadaman as Kshatrapa,' bhi doina 
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of this prince bearing the' title of Mahdkshatrapa have not been 
discovered so far. If therefore we admit that Jayad^man did 
not reign at all or reigned only for a short time, we can 
ooticltide therefrom that the reign of his father Chashtana 
and his son Rudradaman have been long. But what is the 
duration of a long reign ? 

In the history of the Pallavas there is the example of king 
Nandlvantian Pallavamalla who reigned for more than 62 years 
(TS.p.dant6tt&m plates, S8lh year and Tiruvallam insc. No. 76 
of 1889, 62nd year) and was succeeded by his son Dantivannan 
who reigned for more than 51 years (TiruchchApiU' hisc. 
No. 262 of 1904, 51st. year). But such instances are rare and 
we shall admit that a reign of average lengtli is one of 25 to 
30 years and that a long reign may last from 35 to 40 years. 
So, if we allow that Jayadkman did not reign at all or reigned 
only a very short time and that the reigns of Rudradkman 
and Chashtana were long, we get the following chronology J*- 

Chashtjfna, acc, qirc. 75 or 85 A. D. 

I 

Jayad^man (was living ciic. 110 or 115 A, D) 

I 

' Rudradduian, acc. circ 115 or 120 A, D 

I 

, Damajada^n, acc, circ. 155 A. 1), 

The 'only objection that has been made to the above chronology 
is the folowing : "The inscriptions of Na]iapd,na are dated in 
the Saka era," 

V It is certain that Chashtana ascended the throne after the 
destruction of the KshahaiAtas; an examination of the coins 
proves it (see Rapson, page 72, PI, X). When Chastana bore 
only the title of Kshatrapa (van b; PI. x: El and No. 259) and 
later on assumed the title of Mahflkshatrapa (Rapson, PI. X., 
No. 26o and ff.)we find on the reverse of his coins the symbol 
"cliaitya with three arches” identically the same as that of the 
■* coins restruck by Gautamiputra. The symbol "Chaitya witli 
three arches" on the coins of Chashtana proves incontestably 
that Chashtana was a Satrap of Gautamiputra after the 
' destruction of the Kshaharktas. 

Jf then the inscriptions of NahapAna which bear the dates 
41, 42, 45 and 46 ate dated from the Saka era and correspond 
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to 119, 120, 123 and 124 A. D. wc must admit that Chashtana 
-ascended the throne after 124 A. D. 

This supposition clashes with difficulties which have been 
exposed by Mr, Rakhal Das Banei'ji in a paper entitled 
'fhlahapEina and the Salca era" in (he '•Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society" for 1917, page 273. 

We know that Chashtana reigned lirbt as a Kslialrapa and 
afterwards as a kfaliakshalrapa. We have the coins of 
Jayad^man only as Kshatrapa. So, these coins bear the 
"Chaitya with six arches" instead of tlie "Chuitya with three 
arclies" which seems to .show that Jayadaman reigned as a 
Kshati'apa for a sufficiently long time after the destruction of 
the Kshahar^tas. (Rapson, page 76, No. 265 to 268). But, if we 
admit that the inscriptions of Nahapana arc dated in (lie Saka 
era, there will be only an interval of five years between 
the inscription of this king dated 46 and the inscriptions of 
Rudraclaman dated 52. Within these years (years 47, 48, ^9, 
50 and 51), must have taken place : 

(1) The end of Nahapana’ s reign ; 

(2) The destruction of the Kshahar^tas; 

(3) The acce.ssion of Chashtana as Kshatrapa, his reign 
as Kshatrapa, his accession as a Mah^kshatrapa, and 
his reign as Mah^kshatrapa ; 

(4) The accession of Jayadaman as Kshatrapa, his reign 
as Kshatrapa, and perhaps' also his reign as MahS-ksha- 
trapa ; 

(5) The accession of Rndradaman and the beginning of 
his reign. 

That all these events took place within live years, it is not 
impossible f but it is not probable. It is not probable that the 
Kshaharatas were destroyed soon after the inscription at 
Junnar; it is not probable that the reigns of Chashtana, fxi'$t as 
Kshatrapa then as Mahakshatrapa and of Jayadaman ‘as 
Kshatrapa and perhaps also as Mahdkshatrapa have taken only 
four or five years ; and it is not probable that Rndradaman 
ascended the throne exactly before Andbau inscriptions were 
engraved. 

A rash giiesser may be allowed to suppose that Rudra- 
daman ascended the throne only four or five years after 
the end of the reign of Nahapwa. But for laying" down 
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such a supposition he must entirely disregard all information 
obtained from the archeology, numismatics, palaeography and 
philology of India. 

(a) Archeology shows us that the architectural style, the 
ornamental design and the costumes of the personages of tlic 
epoch of Nahapfina clearly point to an archaic epoch very near 
the beginning of the Christian era and that it is impossible to 
place Nahapana in the 2nd eentury A. D; 

(b) Numismatics shows that Nahapana was the contem- 
porary of die Satraps, Hagana and Hagiuiiasha, that tlic coins 
of Nahapana were in circulation for a very long lime and a 
still long period elapsed before they were restruck by 
GauLamiputra; 

(c) Palaeography shows that the alphabet of the inscrip- 
tions of Nahapana is more archaic Ilian that of Sodasa and much 
more archaic than that of Rudradflman. To say that the 
inscriptions of Nahapana are almost contemjjoyaneous vvlth 
those of Rudradaman and that there was only a five years' 
interval between the reigns of these two kings is to introduce a 
monstrous anachronism into the paheography of these 
inscriptions; 

(d) Comparalive philology shows that all the inscriptions 
of Nahapana are in Prakrit whereas all the inscriptions of 
Rudraclanlan are in Sanskrit. 

Upon the whole, we are not sure of the epoch of Nahapana, 
but we are quite sure that tlie inscriptions of Nahapana are not 
dated In the Saka era ; and nothing prevents Us from SiclmittUlg 
that Chashfana ascended the throne between 75 and 85 A. D. 

then> can Chashtana be the founder of the Saka era; 
since the 1st j^ear of this era corresponds to 79 A. D ? 

Some persons will say: “^No, Chashtana has not founded the 
Saka era, because it was Kanishka that founded it," It is 
therefore necessary to take up the question of the date of 
I^iai^ishka. 

This question is perhaps one that has been very hotly 
discussed and though it is not yet completely settled, it is 
much more clear today than it was 10 years ago. Aftet the 
skilful excavations of Mr. J. H, Marshall (see J, R. A. S.; 1914, 
pages 973-86; and 1915, pages 991-16), it is not possible * any 
move to place" Kanishka before the two ICadphises, 



Besides, the dose resemblance existing .between the coins 
of Kadphisds I. and those of Augustus and Tiberius does not 
allow any doubt in regard to the approximate age of Kujula- 
Kadphis(§s. As Fleet says * ''We do not dispute in any way 
the 5,'iew tliat at some time closely about 4* the sot'el'eigp" 
Ijy in the Kabul territory passed from the Grcdr king Hefftateus 
to the Kiishan prince KozOiilo-KadphisOs, whose son Wfi- 
ino-Kadphis^s then established a Kushan empire in Northern 
India” (J. R. A. S., 1913, p. 969). 

We may therefore say now that it is certain that Kanishka 
did not come to the throne before about 75 A. D, 

This date maiks the earliest limit, but Kanishka might hax'o 
ascended the throne much later. Very recently, a scholar 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XLVf.— Part DLXXXVIII, page 261) thought 
that he liad proved tliat the era founded by Kanishka was the 
Kalachuri era of 248 A. D. This is not possible. In fact, 
the reign of Vasud6va, the last of the Kushans, camfi to an end 
100 years after the beginning of the reign of Kapishka, 
Numerous inscriptions prove that V^sncKva reigned at 
Mathurfi. It is cei tain that this coiintiy over which extended 
the empire of V^suduva was occupied about 350 A. D. by the 
Yaudhfiyas and the Nagas and it is probable that they 
reigned in this place nearly one century befoiethey were 
subjugated by Samudra-Gupta. The capitals of the Nigas 
were Mathura, Kdntipuia and Padmdvati (or Paw6ya, af the 
confluence of the Sindhu and the Pars). We know the niirae 
of SivanarheU (Archajologica! Survey of India, for 1915- 
1916) xvho was a predecessor of Ganapati N^ga the riv^ 
of Samudra-Gupta. We have also coins 6f GanapatinS-ga 
(Buhlcr’s Grundriss, Inch coins ^ 101, PI. V, 2). Nagas6na, 
bejr of the house of Paclmavati, mentioned in Harsha-charita 
(page 221), (see J. R. A. S. for 1899, page 448), has been 
identified by Mr. E. J. Rapson with the Nagasdna of the pillar 
at Allahabad. We know also the coins (Ind. coins, § 101) of 
Prabhakara (J. R. A. S. for 1900, page 117), of Skandanaga, of 
Devanaga (Cunningham, coins of Medimval India, pp. 23 and 
24) and of Bhimanaga (Progress Report Arch. Siirv, Western 
Circle for 1914-15, page 60). 

The YaudhSyas were formiclable at the time of Rudra- 
daraan; but the Girnar inscription tells us that they were 
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vanqnhhed probably shorlly before the year 150 A. D, It is 
probably after the death of VAsudeva that they established 
themselves in the Matlmrd region. We have a stone inscrip- 
tion (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 58, Plate XXXVI, B) found at 
Bijayaf^adh [or Bejcgadh, about two miles to the South West 
of Bvatifl, tlie cliief town of the Ifyana tah.sil of the Bliaratpur 
(Bhurtpoor) slate in Riijpiittlti4j wliicli has come to tis from 
the YaudhOyas and whicli enables us to know the geographical 
position of their empire. The alphabet of the Inscriptions is 
intermediate between that of the last Kushans and that of the 
first Gupta''. We have also the coins of this dynasty (Cunningham, 
Coins of Anc. hid. PI, Vf., 6-8) ; and the Yaudheyas are 
mentioned in line 22 of the inscription on the pillar at Allaha- 
bfid (No. 1 of Gupta Inscriptions). Tlie invasion of Sarauclra- 
Gupta took place in llie middle of tlie IV centuiy. If we take 
nearly one centurv as the duration of tlie leigns of the 
Yaudheyas and the Nagas, we find that VAsud6va ceased to 
reign before about 250 A. D. and that Kahishka came to the 
throng! before about J50 A, D. ‘ 

So the accession of Kanishka should be placed between 
75 A. D, and 150 A. D. 

We know that Kanishka founded an era and we have just 
seen that he came to the throne between 75 and 150 A, D. Can 
Kanishka be the fouiulcr of the Saka era which begins at the 
end of 78 A. D, ? I believe that (hi-, hvpothesis is not probable 
for the following reasons ; 

(1) If we admit that Knjnla-Kadphises and Plermoeus reigned 
about SO A, D. and that Kanishka founded the ^a'ba dfa dn 
78 A. D., we have .scarcely 28 years for the duration of the end 
of ihe reign pf Vima-Kadpluses (1) and the whole of tlie reign 
of Ktijula-Kadphisds (IJ). It is probable that KadphisGs I. 
feigned long and died when he was about 80 years old. 
Seeondly, tiie reign of KadpliksGs (II) was probably very long 
(at least 40 years) ; that is the opinion of Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith : "No definite proof oi the length of his reign can be 
" given, but the extent of the conquc.sls made by KadphisGs 
" II. and the large volume of his coinage are certain indi- 
" catipns that his reign was protracted. Cunningham 
" assigned it a duration of forty years." (Early Histoiy of 
India, 2nd Ed. page 239, footnote 1), 
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Again, it is not certain that Kapishka tli& ininiediate 
successor of Kadphi!>6s II. 

So, it is not possible that Kantshka should have come 
to the throne in 79 A. D. 

{%) We do not knort^ cxaofljrin wiiat efa are dafed the 
’ingbription of the year 103 of Gtondophares and the inscrip- 
tions of the years 1 13 and 122 of the Kushans ; if we suppose 
that it is the Vikraraa era, the dales agree so well with all the 
information furnished by history, palseograplij', and the coins, 
that most of the savants have accepted this hypothesis. Fqr 
example, the year 103 of this era being the 26th year’ of 
Gondopharcs, he must have come to the throne in 19 A. D, 
And Gondopharca uses the tide “autocrator” which was 
introduced by Augustus and adopted by the Parthian .king 
Phraates IV (8 to 11 A. D.), Mr. Marshall has discovered ^at 
Taxila (J. R. A. S., for 1914, pp. 973, 978) in the "Chir Stupa" 
a document dated 136, which, in the Vikramaera, corresponds 
to 79 A. D., and the king mentioned therein is probably 
Kadpliises I, but certainly not Kanishka (see "Taxila ifisc. of 
year 136" by Sten Konow, in Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV., pp. 284 to 
288). This discovery is enough to shake the coiiviclion of 
those that attribute to Kanishka the era of 78 A. D. 

(3) Mr. Sten Konow has shown recently (Ep. Inch, Vol. 
XIV., pages I4l and 290) that the Tibetan and Chinese docu- 
ments tend to prove tliat Kanishka reigned in the 2nd centnny 
and not in the tst. 

(4) The scholars who thought that Kanishka founded the 
era 78 A, D. believed also that he introduced in India the Gr*eco- 
Biiddhistic art in all its splendour. But when the reliquary 
bearing an inscription of Kanishka was discovered, one might 
expect that this work of art chiselled under the pious orders of 
the great king would be a splendid wprk of Greek art. Alas ! 
The sculptures are deplorably inferior in workmanship and 
undoubtedly represent an art in full decadence. A further 
attentive study of the art of Kanishka has shown that this king 
did not reign certainly in the 1st century. 

(5) Mr. Sten Konow has shown recently (Ep. Ind. Vol, 
XIV., page. 141) that the inscriptions of the Kanishka ei a and 
those of the fsaka eia are not dated in the same fashion : "It 
" becomes impossible to maintain that Kanishka was the founder 
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** of the ^aka era and used rt in his inscriplions because then 
“ it becomes unintelligible why he should have changed the 
“ way of expressing the dates". 

We shall therefore conclude that Kanishka is not the 
founder of the Saka era. 

The preceding lines had already been written when I had 
the honour of receiving from Mr. Vincent A. Smith a copy of 
"The Oxford History of India," Oxford, 1919, and I read in 
page 127 : "It may now be affirmed with confidence that the 
" order of the five leading Kushan kings is finally settled, and 
" that the uncertainty as to the chronology lias been reduced 
" to a period of forty years in round numbers or to state it 
otherwise, (the question is, "Did Kanishka come to the 
" throne in A. D. 78, or about forty years later ?”. When the 
" third edition of the "Early History of India" was published 
in 1914, my narrative was based upon the working hypothesis 
" that Kanishka’s accession took place in A- D. 78, although 
" it was admitted to be possible that the trtic date itil^ht be 
later, Further consideration of the evidence from Taxila 
" now available leads me to follow Sir John Mai’shall and 
“ Professor Sten Konow in dating the beginning of Kanisbka’s 
" reign approximatively in A. D. 120, a date which I had 
" advocated iiiany j'cars ago on different grounds". 

Since the Saka era was not founded either by Nahapana or 
by Kanishka and as Gautamiputra also was not the founder of 
it (no one has made this supposition), there remain but two 
hypotheses : that the Saka era was founded either by Chash);ana 
or by Kadpfiises It, The latter opinion is held by Dr. -Sten 
Konow who has written recently "I am Still of opinion that 
the Saka era was established by Vima-Kadphisds". (The Ara 
'inscription, in Ep, Ind. Vol. XIV., p, 141). 

For such a theory to be possible, Kadphises 11 must have 
reiged in 78-79 A, D. We may believe that the inscription of 
the "Chir Stupa" at Taxila is dated in the 136th year of the era 
whmh begins in 58-57 B. C. and the date 136 falls precisely m 
78-79 A. D. And if we study the inscription of the "Chir 
Stupa" and ask ourselves who is the king therein mentioned, we 
are rather inclined to reply: "It is an inscription of Kujula- 
Kadphis6s (I)" : "So far as I can sec, there cannot be much 
doubt that the Kushana Emperor of the Panjtar and Taxila 
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records was Kulnla-Kaclphisfis and not Viltia-Kadphis^s" (Ep. 
Ind, Vol. XIV Part VII, July 1918, page 289. ''Taxila inscription 
of the year 1 36" by Sten Konow'), It is not therefore probable 
that (Vima) Kadphises IT feigned in 78-79 A, D, . 

But even granting that Kadphises II. reigned in 78-7^ k,' ©. 
it has to be pfoved that he founded an era. We have not 
even a single clocumenl that can make us believe that 
Kadphises II has founded an era. On the contrary, if the 
"Chir Stupa" inscription is dated 78-79 A. D., it will be proved 
that the Kushdn Kings used after A. D. 78 the era 58-57 B. C.; 
and finally, granting that Kadphises II. founded an era, ft must 
be proved that this era was adopted by Chashtana or his 
descendants. 

After all, the theory of (Vima) Kadphises II having found- 
ed the Saka era is not based either upon any proof or even 
indication. 

There remains then but one hypothesis : "The Saka era 
was founded by Chashtana". This tlieory was expressed 
30 years ago by Cunningham (sec N. chr, 1888, p. 232 and 
1892, p. 44) discussed notably by D. R. Bhandarkar (B. B, R, 
A. S., Vol., XX page 280) and was afterwards completely ahan- 
doned. 

I now wish to assert boldly tlial this abandonftieiit is quite 
unjustified. This theory has been slighted because for 
30 years the histcrlans of India have had two preconceiv- 
ed iVotions ; (1) that the inscriptions of Nahap4na are 
dated in the Saka era, (2) that the ^aka era was founded by 
Kanishka. I think I have pi'oved that these two suppositibhs 
are now untenable. 

I affirm that the only natural theory concerning the ^aka 
era is that it was founded by Chashtana. 

It is admitted on all hands that the dynasty of Chashtana 
has used the Saka era; and it is but natural to suppose that the 
founder of the dynasty w'as also the founder o^ the era used by 
it. Outside the kingdom of Chasbliana and his descendants, not 
a single inscription has been found which is dated in the above 
era. In fact the inscriptions of the KushS.n kings are not dated 
from the Saka era and the inscriptions dated from the same era 
which are found in South India are all posterior to the fall of 
the dynasty of Chashtana. Thus then all the ^aka insgtiptions 
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that are anterior to 400 A. D. arc everj' one of Iheiu inscriptions 
of the dynasty of Chashtana. The era is therefore special to 
that dynasty. 

If we are not quite sure that Chaslitana was a Sakaj there 
is no doubt that he was of foreign origin, The names of the 
members of this family show that they were foreigners, Mr. 
Rapson says (page CXXI) : "Ghsamotika is Scythic"; "shtana 
(in Ch&shtana) is a Persian termination and (page CXXIf) 
D^niaghsada "foreign name^ may possibly be an attempt to 
express the Persian Z^da, a son”, 

A general of the W. Kshatrapas is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion (Progress I Report, Arch. Survey, Western India for 1917- 
19lS, page 37) as being a Saka. 

Were Cliashtana and liis descendants thcinselves Sakas ? 
It is possible; but one thing is certain, that in ancient India 
tliey were designated by llie name of Sakas. The Afatsya 
PuiAna mentions a dynasty of IK svkas wliich is probably .that, of 
Chashtana; bqt there can be no doubt in Certain c’asep : for 
instance, B^na in circ. 630 A, D. ha^ written‘("Harsha charita" 
trails. Cowell and Thomas, page 194) : "In his enemy’s city, 
the king of tlie ^akas, while courting anolher man's wife, was 
butchered by Chandra-Gupta”. 

To sum up : 

(1) It is certain (hat all the dates tliat arc given in the 
documents of tlie dynasty of Cliashtana are of the Saka era. 

(2) We do not know of even a single inscription anterior 
to 400 A. D. which is dated in tlie Saka era and belongs to a 
dynasty other than that of Chashlana. 

(3) Tradition lias given the name of Saka to Uic era 
beginning in 78 A. D., since it was the era used by the descen- 
dants of Chahtana who in ancient India were designated by 
tlie name of "Saka.” 

(4) The most ancient inscriptions (Andhau) are dated in 
Jhe year 52 of this era; and they are the inscriptions of the 
"giundson of the founder of the dynasty. If the founder of the 
dynasty was also the founder of the eia, it is quite natiiial that 
the grandson should liave reigned 52 years later. 

Therefore, the most simple, the most natural and the most 
logical theory consists in saying ; "The Saka era Qt 7§ was 
^Joundecl by Chashtana", 



§ 3, The later S^tav^Lhaiia kings, 


If 79 A. D, is Lhe first year of tlie reign of Chashtana, it is 
probable that the destruction of the Kshahar4tas by Gatitaini- 
putra took place in 78 A. D, or a little earlier. 

It is probable that Chashtana was a faaka prince, who, for 
some reasons not known, entered into an alliance with 
Gautamiputra against the KshahaiAtas. Perhaps he Wiis either 
a petty prince of Sind or Rajput^na who invaded the Kshaba-_ 
rdta empire or a vassal of tlie KshahaiAtas who revolted 
against Ins suzerain. 

The form of the hair on the head of Chaslitana differs 
from that of the king represented on the coins bearing the 
name of Nahap4na. 

It seems that Chashtana was first a vassal of Gautamlpuha 
for the following (hree reasons : (1) Chashtana first bore only 
the title of Kshatrapa (2) The reverse side of tlie corns of 
Chashtana contains the Chaitya with 3 arches which 
characterises the coins restruck by Gautamiputra (3) Tiie 
NcLsik inscription says that Gautamiputra w^as the lord of 
SiuAshtra and Mdlwi. 

How'evei', Cliashtana, even as a Ksliatrapa, bad coins 
struck in his own iname, and there is room to think that the 
powers of Gautamiputra in tlie stales of Cliashtana were only 
nominal. 

The motlier of Gautamiputra was the queen Gautami 
Bala^ri wliich justifies the name of Gautamiputra home by 
her son. We know, in fact, that tlie kings of this epoch often 
added before their name the gotra of their mother, 

Tlie son of Gautamiputra reigned under the name of 
V^sishthiputra Sri PuJumAvi, 

The famous Ndsik inscription, in which the queen Bala^ri, 
mother of Gautamiputra and grandmother of V&sishthiputra 
Pulum^vi, tells us that her son destroyed the Sakas, is dated in 
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Ihe 19th year of the reign of her grandbou Pu|um4vi (Ep. Ind, 
Vol. VIII., p. 61). 

At Ndsik, there are two inscriptions of Gautamipulra 
dated in the years 18 (in.sc. No. 1125 of Liiders’s list) and 24 
(insc. No. 1126). Professor D. R, Bhandarkar who has 
discussed this subject recontty (Ind. Ant., Vol. XLVII, page 
153) says : "Sir Rainlaisluui Bhandarkar contends that all 
" these dates pertain to the reign of Palum3.vi and that he 
" reigned conjointly with hi,s father, the fonner over Mahcl- 
" lAshtra and the latter over the hereditary Satav^hana 
" dominions. The latter view alone can be correct. For in in- 
" scription No. 5, Gautaniiputra S&takarni, who is the donor 
“ there along with his mother, issues a grant in favour of 
“ Buddhist monks, wlio, it is expressly stated were .staying in 
" the cave which was the pious gift of theirs. This cave which 
“ was a pious gift of S^takarni and his mother must doubtless 
" be cave No. 3 which, as we have seen above, was excavated 
" and given over to the Bhadr^yaniyas. '6ut then \ve have 
" also seen thait this cave was presented to these monks in the 
" 19th regnal year, not of SAtakarni but of Puhmi&vi." 
“ (Dekkaii of the ^^tavdhana Period by Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
" kar). 

I regret I cannot accept this theory. On the contrary, the 
inscriptions themselves clearly show that Gautamiputra and 
Pu|umftvi have reigned in succession. Indeed, Gautamiputra, 
in the year 24, states distinctly that the cave was excavated 
under the orders of his mother and himself : "Pious ^i£t of 
oun”; and in the inscription of queen Bala^ri in the I9th year 
of Pujumavi, the queen mother makes a solemn gift of the cave 
■in her own name. This can be explained in only one way : the 
excavation of the cave was begun under the orders of Gautami- 
putra and his mother before the 18lh year of Gautamiputra 
and was finished only after the death of Galitamiputra and 
cluring tlie reign of his son Puliim&vi; we have proof of it in 
the fact that it was the latter king that had it embellished with 
paintings. The cave not having been consecrated officially, 
this consecration took place only in the 19th year of Pulum^vi. 
Since the king Gautamiputra was dead, the queen BalaSri made 
the gift officially hersself. 

I have besides another remark to make on this occasio'ih 
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I think that 'th6 meaning of the inscriptloii of, the 
Balairi has not been correctly understood tiU now. We 
. wonder why this inscription dated in the feign of , BwlnmAtl 
contains exolnslvelydhe eulogies of Gautamipnfera, ’ I believe 
that the teal meaning of the inscription, is this : th© qtfeln 
ipotheiv when she was officially pit^senling the cave, cannot 
forget that it was under the (irders of her son that the excava« 
\ tion of the cave was begun; it was therefore quite natural to 
eulogise the gloi ions Gaulamiputia, Thus the inscription, of 
Bala^ri has a clear meaning ; it is the funeral oration On the 
great king delivered by an inconsolable mothei'. 

Again the supposition that Gautamiputra was not the 
king of the i-egion about NAsik is untenable: 1) because 
Gaulamiputra gives ordeis to the officers of Ndsik; 2) according 
to' the inscription of Bala^ri he reigned over Sur^shti'a, 
Apar^nta, and, 'Vidarba; and Mr. Bhandarkar admits that he 
reigned also over tlie South; why should the NAsik legion 
alone form an exception? 3) We have seldom seen a father 
dating his grants ui the leign (and especially in the 24th yeai) 
.of the reign of his son ; 4) and hustly we have a positive proof 
of it in the hoard of Joghaltembhi. 

We have said that this treasui e consisted of 13250 coins 
bearing the name of Nahapana of which 9270 had been 
restruck by Gautamiputra (J. B, Bt R. A. S., Vol XXII, page 
2'24), It is remarkable that in this treasure there is not a single 
. coin of VAsisthiputra Piilumavi who, as we know, has struck 
coins in his own name (see : Rapson, Coins of the Andhi’a 
dynasty, page 20). As Joghaltembhi is a village in the environs 
of NAsik, we have to conclude that, after the destruction of the 
Sakas, it was Gautamiputra that reigned in this pl.ice and that 
the treasure was buried during his reign and before the acces- 
sion of Piijiimavi. But Rev. H. R. Scott who has examined 
the hoard of Joghaltembhi carefully has made an important 
remark : ''Judging from the condition of the coins, I should 
say that they must have been a very long time in circulation 
and that both before and njter being counter-struck (J B. B, R, 
A. S., Vol XXII, p. 224); and he adds “They could not have 
been buried earlier than 20 years after Batakarni’s victoi^''. 
So, there is no doubt that Gautamiputra reigned m the NAsik 
region for a long time, since the coins have liad time tp get 



considerably worn out. Puium^vi has therefore reigned at 
Nasik for mote than 15 years after the destruction of the 
Kshaharatas. 

It is certain tl:at Chashtana was for a time the 
contempor.iry of Puliunftvi. In fact, Ptolemy says in his 
geography (fuel. Ant., Vol XIII., page 366) that Siro Polemaios 
-.reigned at Bailhana, and Tiastanes at O/.enfi. Oz6n6 is 
unquestionably Ujjain rvliich was the cajutal of all the kings of 
the dynasty of Chashtana, and Baithana is Paitana or Paithana, 
the capital of Pulumavi. Unfortunately tlic evidence of 
Ptolemy does not enable us to know exactly in what epoch 
Chashtana and Pulumavi lived. We do not know for certain 
in what year Ptolemy wrote his geography and we know little 
about the life of this scholar. Olympiodorus says that when 
Ptolemy was at Canopa in 147, he had already been making 
astronomical observations for 40 years, which will place 
Plolemy's works between 104 and 147 A. D. Ptolemy was pot 
a navigator; he was an astronomer of Alexandria Who wrote 
his geography chiefly with the object of drawing a map of the 
world with latitudes and longitudes: and has he not the preten- 
sion lo give his own views .about (he countries he speaks 
about. He confines himself to reconstructing the configuration 
of the countries, relying upon the descriptions given by the 
travellers in the works which caii be had in his days. He 
himself admits that he follows Marin of Tyr, navigator who 
made his voyage about 100 A. D. From w^hich book has 
Ptolemy taken his information about Pulumavi and OhaS(:ana ? 
It may not be impossible that it was from the work of' Marin 
of Tyr which unfortunately has not come down to us. But it 
is certaip that this information was obtained from relatively 
leoent sources and as Ptolemy wrote his geography in the first 
half of the Ilnd century, we may admit that the inf ormation he 
gives about Chashtana and Pulumdvi belongs to the' beginning 
of the Ilnd century. 

When the Kshahardfas occupied Northern Deccan, the 
capital of the Satavahanas was probably Amaravati on the 
lower course of the Krishna. The legend that Sri Kakulara 
was the capital has no foundation (see Ind. Ant., Nov. 1913, 
Vol XLII, page 276). At the time of Gautamiputra and at the 
beginning of the reign of Pulumavi it was Amaravati that was 
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the capital : the king wa$ called "Lord of Dhanarhkata” (iil&C, 
Ko. 3 at Ndsik. Dhanaifakata==DliAnyakataka=Dhanakata — 
Dhanfiakada). Pulurndvi removed the Capital to Palthana 
(Pratishthipa). 

The Piirfinas pretend to give ua the history of the ^fltavS- 
hanas t6 whom they give the name of Andhras. However, if 
we compare the information given in the Pur^nas with what 
is contained in the historical documents we possess, we find 
that it is only the Matsya that dCvServes to engage the attention 
of the historian. We shall not however attach any value to 
the durations of the reigns given in the Matsya PurArta, for, 
each time we proceed to verify these dates, "the Puranas are 
proved to be in error” (Vincent A. Smith. — Early History of 
India, 2d Edition, page 194). However the order of succession 
of the kings is nearer the tmth. That order is as follows ; 
Gautamiputra, 

Puloma, 

Siva^ri, 

Sivaskancla, 

Yajnasri, 

Vijaya, 

Chatida^ri Santikarna, 

Puloma. 

It is to be remarked that we find here Gautamiputra 
followed by Pulumavi; besides, the inscriptions and the coins 
are found to confirm the existence of Siva^ri, of YajSairl and 
of Chanda, . ‘ ' 

It IS almost certain that the Matsya PiuAna is right' ifi 
saying that Siva Sri was the successor of Pulumavi, for we 
have (Rapson, page 29) ithe coins bearing tlie name "RanO 
Vasithiputa Siva-Siri-Satakaihni (Vasishthipntra Siva-Sil-Sata- 
karni); and these coins arc almost identical with those of 
Puluinflvi in regard to the letters of the alphabet, the Symbols 
(chaitya with three arches etc.) and the workmanship. We 
have also an inscription (No. 1279 of LiUler'slist) of Amaravati 
which is dated in tlie reign of Siri-Sivamaka-Sada who is 
perhaps Siva-Sri-Satakarni. 

We have not yet found any documents, coins or inscrip- 
tions, mentioning Sivaskanda ^atakani. However, in Cave 36 at 
KanhCri, there is an inscription (No. 1001 of Luders's list) 

5 
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dated in tlie 8th year of king Mfidhariputa S-vdmi whose name 
is followed by another not very legible which Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant. Vol XLVII, Part DXCVI, June 1918) 
has read Sri Sala. The alphabet of tins inscription (as well as 
of another, No. 1002) seems to .show that this king reigned 
before Yajfiia Sri. If this palasographical indication and the list 
given in the Matsya are correct, this Madhariputra can be no 
other than ^ivaskanda. 

Yajna-^ri seenrs to have had a brilliant reign. It was 
in fact at the time of Gantamiputra Yajna Satakarni that 
was dug the chaitya of Kanh^ri which is in a degenerate 
style compared with that of the splendid Chaitya at Kfirli, but 
which is a remarkable monument (insc. No. 1124 of Ltklers's 
list; 16th year of Yajna). It was also during the time of 
this king that was embelhshed the VI H cave at NAsik whose 
inscription No. 4 is dated in the 7th year of his reign (Ep. 
Ind. Vol VIII., page 94). A fragment of a pillar discovered 
at China near the moutli of the Krishp^ which has since 
been transported to' the Madras Museum contains an 
inscription dated in the 27th ye,ar of the reign of Yajna 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. I., page 95) : and (he coins bearing the 
very characteristic name ''Yajna" are also well known (see 
Rapson). 

We know the name of Vijaya only from the Matsya 
Purana. 

Chand?i^ri Santikarna must probably be identified with 
Vasithiputa Chadasafa who reigned at the time, when the 
Kodavolii inscription was engraved (.see Report on Epigraphy; 
Madras Government orders; inscription No. 228 of 1908), and 
with Vasisjhiputa Siri Caeja Sati (Vasishthiputra Sri Chandra 
l^ati) of the coins (.see Rapson, pages 30 and 32; Mr. Rapson 
thinks that this king must have preceded Yajna). 

We shall speak of Pulumavi, the last king of this dynasty, 
in the following chapter concerning the Pallavas and Ihe ins- 
ciription at Myakadoni. 

The inscription (No. 965 of Liiders’s list) of Girnar 
(Junagadh in Kathiavadl) which is ciatcd in the year 150 A. D. 
says [Ep. Ind. Vol VIII., p. 47] that Rudradaman, by his 
own valour Qsvaviryy-drjjitanam] gained Akaravanti (Malwfi), 
^urashtra (Kathiawd;-), Kachchha (Cutch), Apardnta (the poagt 



to the north of Bombay) etc, dearoyed the Yaadh^yas, who 
were loath to submit, defeated Sitakarni, lord of Dakshini- 
patha, but on acoouiit of the nearness of thcii connection did 
not desti'oy him but liiitiself acquired the name of Mah^ksha- 
irapa. 

Which king of the Satavdhana dynasty is called hero by 
the name of Sfi-takarni ? The inscriptions and tire coins seem 
to confirm the statement of the Girnar inscription. An inscrip- 
tion at KanhOri (No. 994 of Liiders’s list) "exliibits the neat 
characters of Western Kshatrapa insci iptious” (Btihler, Ind. 
Ant., Vol XXXin, page 43). This inscription, as those of 
Rudradfiman is in San.skrit and thus differs from all Other 
S^lavfihana inscriptions which arc all in Prakrit. This inscrip- 
tion mentions the queen of Vasishthlpntra Sri Satakarni, 
daughter of the mahakshatrapa Ru[dra], The last name 
consists only of two syllables the first of which is certainly 
"Ru” and the second very piobabiy "dra," Secondly Yajna 

Si i “issued coins and they arc similar in fabi ic and style to 

the Kshatrapa coins” (Rapson, section 87). The characteristic 
of these coins is that the head of king Yajna is represented on 
them, whereas the image of the king is not found in any coin 
of the other S^tavdhanas. It is therefore certain that it is Yajna 
who adopted the Kshatrapa style for these coins. These coins of 
Yajna (Rapson Pl.VIL, El) resemble those of Rudradaman. It 
has to be remaiked that the coif of Rudradaman found on his 
coins resembles that of Yajnaj it is a sort of spherical calotte 
covering the skull and differs totally from the Coif of Chashjrana; 
and the sculptures of the chaitya of KanhCri which are dated in 
the time of Yajna show us personages who have their hair dres- 
sed as Yajna and Rudradaman. It is therefore probable that it 
was Rudradaman who adopted the coiffure that was used in the 
Deccan at the time of Yajna Sri. Thus then Rudradaman Whs 
almost a conlemporary of Yajna and was besides the fatlieir-'in- 
law of a Vasishthiputra Satakarni, which Yajna was not, 
as we know that he was a Gautamiputra. Unfortunately 
we know three Satavahanas who bore the name of Vasishthi- 
puka : the gfeat Pulumavi, Siva Sri and Chanda Sri. We know 
also a certain Vasishthiputra Chatarapana who had reigned 13 
years when an inscription at Nanaghat (No. 1120 of Ltiders’s 
list) was engraved} lit is however probable that this latter 
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V^sishthiputra is no other tlian Siva-Sri or Clianda Srf, and 
the word Chalurapana is suspicious (see J. R. A. S. for 1905, 
page 798). 

It is almost certain that the VAsishthiputra who was the 
son-in-law of Rudradaman was not tlie gieat PuiumAvi: we 
know in fact that PiilumAvi was the contemporary of Chasli- 
tana. It appears therefore to be impossible that he should 
have married the great-grand-daiighter of Chashtana, There 
yet remain Siva Sri and Chanda Sri; hut it is probable that 
the son-in-law of Rudiadaiuan was rather Siva Sri, who 
might have married the daughter of RudradAinan after having 
fought with him once and who miglit have been defeated in 
his turn about the year 130 A. D., when fighting a second 
time with the Kshalrapa king. RudradAinan might have been 
the victor and might have occupied Apaianta for some time 
up to the reign of Yajna Sri who might have adopted into 
this region a coinage siradar to that of RuePadAman. 
above are suppositions, since the documents \ve have 'do 
!llot"enable us to have a correct knowledge 6f this history. 

The following might perhaps be the chronology of tlie SAta- 
vAhanas in conjunction with that of the Western Kshatrapas; 


Circ, A. B.! 
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Jdestruction of KsIiaharAtas by Gantainipulra. 


79 

1st year of the reign of Chashtana and of the Saka 
era; Ciic, lOtli year of the leign of Gautamiputra. 

From 95 
to 120 

Reigns of Piilumavi and Chashtana- 

From 120 
to 140 

Invasion of (he Yaudheyas and of the Andhras; ja- 
yadaman transfers his power to his son Rudrada- 
man vyho gets the title of Mahakshatrapa and de- 
feats Siva Sri Satakaini. 

From 140 
to 150 j 

RudradAmaii occupies Aparanta; 
reign of ^ivaskanda. 

From 150 
to 155 

End of the reign of RudradAman; 
beginning of the reign of Yajila Sri. 

From 155 
to 178 

Reign of Damajadasii and of Yajna Sri 

From 178 
to 180 

End of the reign of Yajna Sri and beginning of 
the reigns of JivadAman and Vijaya ^Atakarpi. 
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In the above chronology we have admitted that Rudra- 
dlman was the contemporary of a series of three kings; 

(1) Vasishthipulra ^iva Sri, 

(2) M^(^hariputra Sivaskanda, 

(3) Gautamipufra Yajna ^ri, 

Bttf sotte Coins found in the Kolhapur region (Rapson, pages 
S, 7, 14) have rcstrucks which enables us to settle the follow- 
ing series : 

(1) Vasishthipulra Viliviyakuia, 

(2) MAdharipiitra Sivalakura, 

(3) Gaiitamipiitra Vili\4yakura, 

Can these two series be identified ? 

It is to be remarked that : 

(1) The first names, Yisishthipulra, Mficjhariputra, Gau- 
tamipufra, prove nothing, as w'e know that these names 
indicate a Gotra and the custom of prefixing to (he real name 
of a person the name of his mother’s Gotra lias been in exis- 
tence^ in the dynasties of the neighbours of tlie Satavfthanas 
(the Abliiras, IhcChutus, the Ikshv^kiis). There then lemain the 
second names, and they, Vihvlyakura and vSivalakura, have not 
been found in authentic Sfltav4hana inscriptions. 

(2) The coins bear as symbols “bOw and arrow” 
in place of the Ujjam symbol of the coins of Sitiivfihanas. 

(3) Again, these coins have been -found only in the 
Kolhapur region; and Ptolemy says, that at HippOkUra, in a 
country which may be situated approximately in this part of 
the Deccan, there reigned a king named • Baleokuros, who, 
many authors have believed, can be identified with Viliv43^kura. 
This king will, in that case, be a contemporary of Pulumdvi 
and belong to another dynasty. 

. .,, Ithink therefore that these coins may be provisionally 
admitted to belong to the “Kolhapur Dynasty.” 

Some coins bearing the names of Sri Rudra Sdtalrarpi 
and Sri Kpishna Sfitakarni Jiave been found (see Rapson 
Coins of Indian Museum; Andhra dynasty) in the Chanda 
district of the Central Provinces. As these names have 
been found only in this region, wc may suppose that these 
kings belonged to a peculiar dynasty that subsisted for some 
time in the Chanda district, when the saiav^hanas had been 
replaced by the Chutus, the Ndgas, the Pallavas, the Ikshv4kus 
and the Bi-ihatphalAyanas, , ■ - 



CHAPTER III 


THE PALLAVAh. 


§ I, Tlie Pallava mysteiy. 

In “The Oxford History of India” which Mr. .Vinh&nt A, 
Siwith has published this year (Oxford, 1919), be .says (page 
205); “The Pallavas constitute one of the mysteries of Indian 
History” and again in his “Early History of India” (2nd edi- 
tion, page 423) he has said: “Who weie the Pallavas ? Whence 
did they come ? How did they attain (he chief place among 
the powers of (he South ? ” 

Many authors have answered this question with a theory 
[see the Mysore Ga/.., I., pages 303-4; see also Madras Manual, 
I., page 129] which may be called “1'he theory^ pf Parthian 
invasion”. The supporteis of this theory believe that fee PeI'- 
lavas Were a northern tribe of Parthian origin, that they were 
a clan of nomads who, having come from Persia, were not able 
to settle in Northern India and so continued their invasion up 
to K^nchipuram. This hypothesis was very charming to the 
imagination. They pictured to themselves a number of men 
of the white race,^ the Parthians, blandishing their bows (the 
Parthian arrow is well-known) forming a nomadic tribe, trans- 
porting their camp from coiiniry to country and dcstro34ng, 
like the Huns, everlhing they found on their way. It is thus 
they would have traversed the whole of India and would have 
stopped only at the lextremity of the Peninsula, Then, after 
having vanquished the -ancient tribes in the South, they would 



have established their capital at Kdnchipiiram. This theorj? 
presents a very great dificiiltyi Tliis great invasion, by a whole 
clan of the Parthian tribe, extending from the frontiers of 
Persia to the extreme South of the India'n peninsula, implies an 
•ihpsepSe* .{political commotion in the Deccan. When did this 
fiifipOrtant event take place ? Certain anihors, and V. Venkayj^a 
in particular, have tried to determine "the date of llic Pallava 
migration to the South". But up to the present day we have not 
found any document which proves the existence of a Parthian 
invasion of Sonthcn India. We may say that this theory makes 
the Pallava mystery still more mysterious. It is not therefore 
without cause that Mr, Vicent A. Smith, in the two last editions 
of his "Early History of India", has abandoned the theory of 
the Parthian invasion and has tried to discover a less impro- 
bable theory. 

"There is every reason to believe that future historians 
will be able to give a fairly complete narrative of the doings of 
the Pallava kings, and that the mystery which siu rounds their 
origin and affinities may be elucidated in large measure." (The 
Oxford History of India, page 210). 

It is with the object of realising the wLsIi of Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith tliat we now proceed to prove the following proposi- 
tions : 

(1) The Andhra empire was governed by feudatories who 
bore the title of Mah&rathis and were called "NS-gas” as 
they belonged to a race of serpent- worshippers. 

(2) Coins containing the image of a "Ship with ttvO masts" 
are found almost exclusively on the coast between Madras and 
Cuddalorc and they represent the moneys of Tondai-Mandalam 
.Of which Kahchi is the capital. According to Prof. Rapson, 
these coins bear the legend "Sri PulumS.vi''. The Ujjain 
symbol indicates the S^tavahana dynasty. So tliis dynasty 
tt-eigned over the territory of KS-uchipuram. Further, an inscrip- 
tion of Pulumivi, the last king of that dynasty, shows that the 
prince Skanda-Ndga was his great general ; there is no 
doubt that the Nigas were very powerful when the SAlavahdna 
dynasty came to an end. 

(3) It is certain that one of those royal families of NS.ga 
origin, the "Clnitu", took the place of the S itavahanas. 

(4) It is certain that all the most ancient Pal lava kings 



Avere the contemporaries of the Chutus of the NAga race, 

(5) It is also certain that the Pallavas succeeded the Chutus 
of the N4ga race. 

(6) The Pallava plates of VClurp&laiyam contain (verses 3 
to 22) the history of tlie Pallavas according to the family 
tradition, There, it is said that the first member of the family 
wlio become king "accpiired all the emblems of royalty on 

marrying tiie daughter of tiie lord of Serpents evidently a 

Na.ga princess” (Report on Epigraphy for 1910 — 1911 ; G. O, 
Public, 28th July, Part II, No. 7, page 61). 

(7) I hold the theory that I have enunciated in my work 
“The Pallavas” (Pondichenw, 1917): “The earliest Pallavas 
were not kings, and they were alien to South India, 
One of them married lire daughter of one of the kings 
of that country and thus became a king liijnself” (The 
Pallavas, page 23). At the time of tlie Girnar inscription the 
Western Satrapas reigned in Apardiita and had a Pahlava for 
their minister, Tliese Pahfavas were the neighbours of the 
Ndgas when the Chntu-Nllgas reigned in Aparfinta (Kanheri 
inscription of the mother of Skanda-N^ga, No. 1021 of 
Ltiders's list). A Pallava prince married the daugliler of the 
King Siva-Skanda-N^ga-^^takarni, and inherited the throne 
of Kdnchi. 

Such, in a few words, is our theory in regard to the 
origin of the Pallavas. We shall now proceed to develop it. 


No, 1. Maharathis, Chutus, Nfigas. 

Xhe inscription of Nanaghat (Arch, Surv. West. Ind, Vol. 
V, No. 3, p. 64) says that Siltakarni, king of Dakshinapatha 
married Naga-Nika, daughter of a Mahai-athi Kalal^ya. 

The “lion pillar” at Kadi (Ep, Ind. Vol, VII., page 49) 
was a gift of Maharathi Agni-Mitra-Naga. 

After the fall of the S'ltavahaixi dynasty, a large portion 
of the empire passed into the hands of the dynasty of the 
Chutus who were related to the Maharathis. The Chutus 
and the Maharathis often bore the title of Sfitakarnis, 

An inscription^ (No. 1195 of Ltiders’s list) at Majavalli 
in the Shikarpur tahiq of Mysore (Ep. Cam., Vol. VII,, Sk, 
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263; plate facing th6 page 252. See also "Mysore and Cobf^ 
troin inscriptions", plate facing page 21) is dated in the 2nd 
year of the reign of Hftritiputa-Vinhnkada-Chutfcikulanandk 
Satakarhiji, king of Vaijayanti. We knotv that Wtiilayantf Is 
nothing but Banavliai and this very town of Banavisi 
contains an inscription (No. 1186 of Liiders's list; see also 
Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Vol IV,, PI. IV,; and Incl. Ant., 
1885, 331) which is dated in the 12th year of the same 

king; "According to Dr, Burgess, account.. , it is carved 

"on tlie two edges of a large slate slab, bearing llie represent* 
"ation of a five-hooded cobra.” (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 331), 
According to Biihler (Ind. Ant. Vol. XIV, p. 332) "the alphabet 
’’resembles, as Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji has stated, that of the 
"Nasik inscription of Siriyana-Satakamni". This king bears 
here the same name as in (he Malavalli inscription. Hovrever, 
there is this important thing to be remarked here, that the 
name of the family is given here as Vinhukadadutu instead 
of Vinhuka^achufcii, the word Diitii is therefore synonymous 
with Chutu. We know (see Rapson, page 59 and PI. VII I., 
No. 235) some coins of a king called Dhutiikalananda who 
belonged surely to the dynasty of the Chutus. '• ’ 

The inscription of Banavasi says that king ^atakarni had 
a daughter who [oined her son in making gift of' a '34'^ga* 
The son was called Sata or ^ivaskanda-Naga-Sri. An itWerfp- 
tion at Ka'pheri (No. 1021 of Liiders's list), is a donation 'by 
Naga-Mula-Nika Who was the daughter of the "great king" thkt 
reigned at this epoch. She was the wife of a M‘ahtepii''»ad'a 
more important detail is that she was the mother 
Skanda-Naga-Sata. Mr. Rapson writing on this subject 
says (page LIII); "there can be no doubt that she is to be 
identified with the donor mentioned in the following inscription 
from Banavasi and that she was, therefore, the daughter of 
king Haritiputra Vishnukada Cutu Satakarpi whose nam^'totfst 
have stood originally in the piesent in'seripfion". Kaphgri 
being situated in Aparanta, there can bd rib doiibt that the 
Chutus succeeded the Andhfis not only iii Mysore but also in 
Aparanta, jrear Bombay, 

The prince Skanda-Naga-SMaka or ^iyaSkanda-N4ga was 
not a Chutu because his mother waS' a Cliutu princess. , H(is 
father was a Mah^rafhi; to which dynasty did he It is 
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J^robable that he wfisa descendant of the kings that reigned over 
the territory of Chitaldroog, We know that Chihildroog is 
only about fifty miles east of Banav^i, where we find the 
inscription of Sivaskanda-Naga-SAta, and to the west of 
Chitaldroog, on the site of an ancient city whose name is said 
to have been ChandrAvali whcrefonncl in 1888 some leaden coins 
(Ep. Ind. Vol VII, p. Si, sec plate III, fig A, B, Cj and Rapsonj 
PI. VIII, No. 233 et page 57) which bear the name of Sadakana- 
Kalaldya-MaliArathi. The emblems are, on the obverse, a 
jhumped bull standing, and on tire reverse, tree and chaitya. 
This Sadakana (Satakarpni) who bears the title of Mah^ra^hi 
is probably an ancestor of Mah^rathi Satakana or ^ata who 
made the grant of a Ndga at Bauavasi, In fact, both of them 
are MahArathis; they have the same title of Sdia, and they 
have both reigned in the same country, in the vicinity of 
Malavalli and Chitaldroog, The kings of this country were 
Nkgas; Mr. Rice says (Mysore and Coorg from inscriptions 
" pagp 202) : "The early inhabitants of the country were 
" probably to a great extent, specially on the female side, N&gas, 
" or serpent worshippers, that is, of the cobra, wbicli is the 

Nkga In the Satavahaiia inscription of Banavasi of the 

first or second century, tlie king's daughter is named Nagasri 
" and she makes the gift of a NAga". We may add that this 
queen is named N^ga-Mula-Nikd in the Kanhdri inscrip- 
tion, that her son’s name was Skanda-Nfiga-Sata; (hat the 
Banav^si inscription is engraved beside the image of a N^ga; 
and that the country aiound Malavalh and Banav^si was onpe 
called Nagakhanda. It is probable that these Mah^nij:Iiis-Nagas 
who bore, like the Andhras, the title of Sittakarni, are tlie 
Andhrabhntyas or servants of the Andhras, who, as mentioned 
in the Pur&.nas, succeeded the ^atavahanas. 

The MySkadoni inscription (Report on Epigraphy for 
1915—16; Madras, G. O, No. 99; 29th Aug 1916, Part II, No, 1, 

page 112 — inscription No. 509 of Apendix B. See also 

Bip. Ihd, Vol, XIV,, page 153) says that this village was in the 
territory governed by llie great general (Mahdsenapati) Kamda- 
naka (Skanda-Ndga) and wc know that Myakadoni is not far 
from Chitaldroog. The Myakadoni inscription is dated in the 
8th year of thereign'of Siri-Puliim^vi. Who is this Pulumivi? It 
is noteworthy that we do not find here the name Vasisthiputra 



which is peculiar to the inscriptions of the son of Gautamiputra, 
Besides, the alphabet of the Myikadoni inscription is much less 
archaic than that of the inscriptions of great Pu}umivi, Alir. V. S. 
Sukthatikar of Poona who has edited the My^kadoni inscrip- 
tion has Observed this detail: ^^The alphabet resemblfcs that 
of the Joggayyapeta inc, of Piirisadata" (Ep. Ind. Vol, XlV., 
page 153), • and the inscriptions of Piirisadata at Jnggayyapeta 
have been attributed to the III century by all the authors who 
have spoken of it and no one doubts tliat Piirisadata reigned 
after the ^atavdhanas. The alphabet of the MyS-kadoni 
inscription is incontestably much more developed than the 
alphabets of all the other S^tavdhana inscriptions and very 
much resembles those of the Chutiis and the ancient Pallavas, 
It is therefore very probable that the Pulum^vi of the My&- 
kadoni inscription is the last king of the S^tavahana dynasty 
in the list given in the Matsya Pur&na. The only objection 
that can be raised, is that t'lc inscription is dated in the 8th 
year of his reign, whereas the Matsya Purina gives him only 
a reign of 7 years. But we have already said that we must 
not rely on the duration of the reigns given in the Matsya 
Purina; this objection is therefore worthless, and there are 
reasons to think that the Myikadoni inscription is dated in 
the reign of the last of the Satavihanas. In any case, we rasty 
, affirm that this Pujuraivi is not the son of Gautamiputra. We 
know the alphabet of this king from the Nasik and Amarivati 
inscriptions; and there is a very great difference between thetn 
and that of Myakadoni; I believe that there must be^att iiSte9'- 
val of more than a century bebveen the two Puliimivis, 
and that the Piilumavi of Myakadoni is certainly one of the 
later Sitavihanas. The discovery of the Myikadoni inscrip- 
tion has a very important bearing on this subject; it enlightens 
the causes of the fall of the Satavahana dynasty: wei^arn, 
in fact, that in the 8th year of_ the lasticihg of this tyhiS'ty, 
a certain Skanda-Niga was the MahisSnipati — that 
is to say the military governor — of all the country extending 
to the South of the Tuhgabhadra not far from Chitaldroog 
and Banavasi. 

Siva-Skanda-Niga wlio is mentioned in the .Banavisi 
inscription had probably a glorious reign, as, even in the time 
of the Kadambas, they remembered his name; dn'-fikct, an 
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inscription at Malavalli (No. 1196 of Liiders's list), which is 
‘Sufely an inscription of an ancient Kadamba king, says that 
king Sivaskandavarman reigned over that country at one time 
' (see the Plate in Ep. Cam, Vol. VII., facing the page 252). 

Furthci', the celebrated Kadamba inscription at TAlgunqla 
mentions a Siva temple in that town "at wliich Satakarm and 
other kings had formerly worshipped' (Ep. Ind., Vol VIII., 
page 24). 

We do not know any other name given to this dynasty 
except that of Satakarnni-Siva-Skanda-N^ga. 

The same T^lgun^a inscription says that Mayura^arman, 
the first king of tlie Kadamba dynasty, conquered the gountry 
by fighting with the Pallavas. It is therefore certain that the 
^ N&gas were succeeded by the Pallavas. 


No. 2 — The early Pallava tkings. 

. I Thrge sets of copper-plates written in Prakirit in a very 
.1 archaic alphabet prove that, in the III century of the Christian 
„.era, there reigned on lire southern banks of the Kyislin^, tlic 
dynasty of the Pallavas of Bharadvaja golra who had K^nchi- 
puram for their capital, 

,(1) The plates found at M.iyidavoln (Guntur district) (Ep, 
. Ind. Vol, VI,, page 84) say that in the 10th year of the reign of 
^ his father whose name is not given, the heir-apparent (Yuva- 
. maharaja) Sivaskandavarman gave an order to the goverhors 
of Dhannakada, i. e, Amaravati. 

^ ^ (2) The plates (Ep. Ind., Vol I., page 2) found at 

. Hirahadagalli (Bellary district) are dated in the 8th year of the 
, leign of Sivaskandavarman who confirms a gift made by his 
^ father whose name is not given, but who is designated by the 
^ tide of Bappa-dfiVa, These plates mention the province of 
,;,.S|t^bani ..which we know (from the Myakadoni inscription) to 
^ Jb^ ft pjortiou of the Bellary district. 

. (3) The pjates found in the Guntur district (Ep. Ind. Vol. 

VlII., page 143) are dated in the reign of Vijayaskandavarman 
; and cothmeittorate a grant made by Ch^rudfivi, wife of the 
. heir-appftrent . |Y^vEt-maharaja) Vijaya-Buddhavannan and 
Of' a prince whose name ends In "kura''. J. F, Fleet 
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who was the first to edit these plates in Ihe Indian Antiquary 
(see plate facing page 101 and note 23, page 101) has said ; 
“two letters, containing the first part of a pi oper name, are 
illegible here". Dr. Hulizsch, in reccliting this docymenfi 
believed he could read tlie whole name as Buddhyafikura. In 
that case, it seems to be a surname and not the name. 

It is possible to identify Yuva*Mali4raja Siva-Skanclavar- 
man of Mdyidavolu with the king Siva-Skaiidavarman of Hira- 
hadagalli.Thc king is called Siva-Skandavarman in the Hirahada- 
galli plates and Vijaya-Skandavarman in those of the Guntur dis- 
trict. But the woi ds Siva and Vijaya arc prefixes and wo shall see 
in the Kadamba documents such names as ^iva-RJjng^^avarman 
Siva-M^ndhtltjrivarman, and also Siva-Kpslma (Beniuir plates; 
Belur, 245; Ep. Cam., Vol. V). Wc find even the prefix Sli- 
Vijaya-Siva (Ep. Cam., Vol VII., page 7.). Besides, a similai 
identification has been made m regard to the dynasty of the 
Nkgas; we have identified Siva-Skanda-NAga of Banavdsi with 
Skanda-Nftgn of Kanhyri. The alphabet of the Hiiahadagalh 
plates closely resembles that of Charudevi's grant. 

I therefore think that there is no serious difficulty in 
putting together the three documents, Mayiddvoiu, Hirahagla- 
galli and Guntur district and establishing the following 
genealogy : 

A king 

(designated by the title of “Bappa-Deva" in the Hirahadagalli 
plates) , , ; 

I 

The king Skandavarman 

(with the prefix Siva in the Mayidavolu and Hirahaijagalli 
plates; and with the prefix Vijaya in the plates of the Guntur 
(district.) 


The prince Budclhavarraan 
(with the prefix “Vijaya”; husband of Charudevi) 

I • 

A prince 

(designated by the surname of [Buddhyaujkura in the plates 
of the Guntur district). 

' In' what epoch did these princes reign ? It is certain 
that they succeeded -the SMav^hanas : in fact, th© three dbeu- 



meats prove that they reigned on the southern bank of the 
Kjrish^^ {particularly at Amaravati) and in the S^tihani 
district; since the S^tavahana dynasty probably subsisted 
up to the first quarter of the III century, and since the 
Mftyidavohi plates are certainly contemporaneous witli those 
of Kondamfidi [U is certain that these plates were engraved, 
as we shall see, shortly after the fall of tire Anclhr:is] it is proba- 
ble that the king surnamed Bappa-deva reigned in the second 
quarter of the III century (225-350 A. 1). ). 

On the other hand we know tluit in 338 A. 1>. Sumudra- 
Gupta had as his adversary a king of K4hchi named Vish^iu- 
gopa. This king was therefore probably an immediate succes- 
sor of [Buddhj''afi]kura, if this j^rince ascended the throne. 

Thus then, with the histoi ical information in our posses- 
sion, we can imagine tlie following chroauUigy : 

(1) "Bappa-deva” . . . 2ud quarter of the III century. 

(2) Skandavarmau , . 3rd quarter of the III cculury, 

(3) Buddhavarman , . 4lh quarter of the fll century. 

(4) [Buddhyah]kura, , 1st quarter of the IV century. 

(5) Visht;mg6pa . . . 2nd quarter of the IV century. 


No. 3 — The origin of the Pallavas. 

Before handling the subject of the origin of the Pallavas, 
we must here specify an important point. 

If we suppose that the word “Pallava” signifies a 
tribe, we must inquire by which invasion this tribe got 
possession of the kingdom of K^uchipuram; if, we admit 
that the word "Pallava'' is the name of a family, it is enough, 
to explain the presence of the Pallavas in Kaiichi, to 
find out by what political event one of the members 
of this family succeeded to the throne; here, no doubt is 
possible, because, the MAyidavolu, Hirahdi^agalli and Guntur 
distinct plates, which come up to the III century of the Christ- 
ian era, never mention a Pallava nation but only speak of a 
royal family one of whose members was king at KAnchi, and 
we shall now proceed to answer the following question ; what 
political event was it that placed on the throne a prince who 
belonged to a family named "Pallava” f 
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In 1917 (^'Tiie Pallavas", page 23 ,) I drew the attention 
of the readej's (o a document which I think can. give us the 
key to this problem : verse 6 of the V^IfirpAlaiyaili plates, (S, I. 
I., Vul II, Pai't V,* page SlO) in giving a summary of the his- 
100 Of the Pallavas, says that the first member of this dynasty 
that became Icing, got the throne by marrying tlic daughter of 
a NAga king and that the son bom of this union was nattied 
Skanda. Can this tradition that we'find in the Pallava documents 
be verified by authentic history? 

A large number of coins having for emblems the "ship with 
two masts” on the obverse and the "Ujjain symbol” on the rever- 
se has been found on the Coromandel coast between Madras and 
Cuddalore. These ship-coins seem to be special to that part 
of the coast that is in the neighbourhood of KAhehipuram, 
The "Ujjain symbol” indicates the ^AtavAhana dynasty. 
Mr. Rapson (page 22 ) has been able to decipher the iiiscription 
on these coins ; he has read it to be "Sri PuIumAvi"; 
thus, all that pail of the Coromandel coast which is in the 
vicinity of KAhehipuram was under the domination of the 
SAtavAhanas. So, the Pallavas established themselves at Kdn- 
chipuram after the SAtavAhanas. The alphabet of the 
MAyidavolu plates prov’es that Siva-Skandavarman was nearly 
contemporaiy of the last Andhra kings. So, it is at the time 
of the fall of the SAtavAhanas that a member Of the Pallax^a 
family ascended the throne of Kahclu; it is quite possible that 
this first king was "Bappa-deva” father of Siva-Skandavar- 
raan. We also note that the son of ^'Bappa-d6va'' was called 
Skanda and tradition has it that the first Pallava king having 
married a NAga piincess had a son named Skanda. 

’ When Speaking of the famous inscription of Bala-Sri at 
NAsik, We have said that Gautamipulra vanquished the Palhavas 
(Ep. Ind., Vol VIII., PI I, No. 2, line 5) in 78 A. D. Again, 
we learn from the Girnar inscription that SuvisAkha who Was 
the minister of RuchaclAman in 150 A. D. Was a Pahlava (Jiina- 
gadh inscription; Ep. Ind,, Vol VIII., page 37 and Plate line 
19), Thus the word which was written Palhava in 78 A, t). 
was written Pahlava in ISO A. D., and we note, when whe see the 
Girnar inscription, that the compound letter "hla” i esembles the 
double II. Besides, in MAyidavolu plates written in PrakFit: 
this question of letters has been solved in a very simple manner 



th0y wrote PaUva. Th5s can correspond to Pallava for Ip 
Prakrit the consonants are not doubled. In the Hirahadagalll 
plates it is written as Pallava thougli they are also in Prikrit, 
Later on, when the documents were written in Sanskrit, the word 
Pallava will be understood to mean “sprout". The identity 
of names leads u^> to think tlial tlie ancient kings of Kiiuchi 
belonged to the same family as tlic minister of Rudradamaii, 
He lived m 150 A, D. and we know Pallava kings reigning at 
Kanchi in ahoui 225 A. D, How did a member of this family 
that we find in Suiashlia in 150 A. D. establish himself in 
Kafichi ? The Vclurpalaiyam plates give the answer to this 
question : a Pallava became king by manying the daughter of 
a Naga king : and all the documents in our possession regar- 
ding the Nfigas and tlie Pallavas seem to confirm this propo- 
sition. The Girnar inscription says tliat Rudradaman reigned 
in the province of Aparanta, that is, in the neighbourhood of 
Ka^h^rj, and that his minister was a Pahlava ! and it is in this 
same Apartnta in Knjjhdri tliJvf find : (1) the inscription of 
llie diiugliler of Rudradaman, ftt the inscription of Naga-Miila- 
ISfika, mother of Skandn-Nag.i-^atakarni. The latter inscription 
is Written in such an archaic alphabet that it was fii st believed 
to be an inscription of Pujumavi (Rapson, page LI If). Thus 
the minister of Rudradaman and the mothci of the N.lga prince 
have lived aim o it at the same time and in the same country. 
We must not forget timt the daughter of Rudradaman married 
a ^atakarni. Moreover, the Hiialiaclagalli plates have been 
found m the Hellary district, not far from Chitaldroog, where 
have been found tlie coins of the Maharathis; these plates are 
written in an alphabet almost identical with that of the 
Banav^si inscription; the Hirahadigalli plates are dated in the 
reign of ^iva-Skanda-Pallava and the Banavasi inscription 
mentions ^tva-Skanda-Naga. Thus the Niigas were the neigh- 
bours and the contemporaries of the Pallavas. 

There is again a veiy peculiar point of resemblance 
betweeav these two dynasties; we have said that ^iva-Skanda- 
Jsi3-ga was a Maharathi who reigned in the Chitaldroog 
region where tlie coins of a Mahk-a{:hi have been found, 'l^hese 
coins bear for emblem a “humped bull standipg'' (Ep, Ihd. Vol. 
VLI, page 51, plate III., figuies A, B, Cj and Rapson, PI. Vfll, 
No. 233, and page 57), and it is the “humped well standing" 
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that is repi'esenled in the seals of the Gunttr district plates 
; Skanclavarraan (see Ep. Ind,, Vol VIII> plate facing page 144) ; 

! we know that the bull was th'e crest of the Pallavas, 

All that wfe have Said above seem to show that a Pallava 
1 prihce whb was a native of the territory adjoining Apat*4i}ta 

I . married the daughter of ^iva-Skanda'-Naga, and became king 

j Of KaSchi, after the downfall of the Satavahana dynasty; and 

: that the son born of the marriage of the first Pallava king with 

the Naga princess bore, according to the custom of the Hindus, 
the name of his grandfather ^iva-Skanda. 

Upon the whole, the history of the Deccan in the 'III 
century is not well understood; liowevel, all the documents ‘in 
our possession seem to siiow that in the first quarter of the III 
century the last Sdtavahana king was called Piilum^vi; the 
empire was governed by the Maharathis who belonged to 
ceitain families that were related to one another and bore the 
names of Chutu, Niga and Pallava; it is these families that 
replaced the Satavahanas. 
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§ 2, The expedition of Samvidra-Gnpfa, 


We know that a pillar in the fort ul All.iliabad fimtains 
an inscription which is not dated but which has been engraved 
during the reign of Samndra-Gupta. This inscription which 
is intended to glorify the emperor and which gives us the 
history of his reign has been published by J. F, Fleet in his 
work "Gupta inscriptions". 

The interpretation of this inscription has given room to 
humerous errors and some of them great ones. A few of them 
have been corrected. For instance, tlie text contains the word 
"Kaura^a"; Fleet (Gupta Insc., page 7, footnote 1. ) has said n 
that this word "is obviously a mistake" and has corrected it 
into "kairala” ahd then into KSrala; thence it has been 
concluded that Samudra-Gupta advanced as far as the Chfira 
kingdom in South India. This identification of Kaurft]a witli 
the Malabar coast seemed to be confirmed by two other 
identifications: Kauttura with Kottura— Poll&chi (Coimbatore 
District) [see J. R. A. S., 1897, page 29] and P.ilakka with 
Pilgh&t. But now Kauttura is identified with Kotlioor in 
Ganjam, and Palakka with a capital of the same name which 
was situated to the South of the KyishnS. and which is men- 
tioned in many Pallava copper-plates (J. R. A. S., 1905, page 
29). Moreover, I have myself, in 1917, in my work "The 
Pallavas," pages 14 and 15, said that the Pallavas reigned on 
the banks of the Kyishna having their capital at Kanchi; so, 
Samudra-Gupta was able to fight with Vishnugopa of Kflnchi 
without any necessity to advance to the capital : and I ventured 
the opinion that they probably met on the banks of the 
Krishna and perhaps even in the north of the river as we may 
suppose that the Pallava king went forward to meet the Gupta 
emperor. Thus Samudra-Gupta's expedition turns out to be 
considerably reduced. However, I think that there are yet 
numerous errors to be coirected and that (he whole history of 
Samudra-Gupta must be set right. 
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(1) Mr. Vincent A. Smith believes that Sainudra-Gvipta car- 
ried on his campaign in the valley of the Gangfe before making 
that of the Deccan and tluit the latter ended about 350 A, D. 
However, Uie author of the inscription speaks of the expedition 
against the Icings of DakshinApatha before speaking of the 
expedition against tlie kings of Aryytivartia. f cannot but 
think that he has followed the chronological order; I am 
therefore of opinion that tiie expedition to the south took 
place at the beginning of the reign, about 335 or 340 A. D. 

(2) Certain authors' affirm that the hill Mahendragiri is men- 
tioned in llie inscription. However, the passage “paishtapuraka- 
malicndragirika'.itturakasvainidaJla” means: Maliendra of Paish- 
lai>ura and Svamidaita of Girikaiituira, tliai is to say, the fort of 
Kottura whicli is nii the liill. There is tliercfore no reference in 
tlio inscription to the liill named Mahendragiri. 

(3) Mr. Kiclliorn in studying the Aihole inscription (Ep. 
bid,, Vol. VI., No. 1, page 3) has identified “the water of 
Kunala” mentioned in this inscription with the kingdom of 
Kaurala mentioned in the Allahabad inscription. This inter- 
pretation has been adopted without any discussion and now 
everybody admits that Samudra-Gupta defeated the king 'who 
was reigning “on the banks of the Kolliirn (Colair) lake." I do 
not however sec any reason why Kaursila should be identified 
with Kniidja, The names themselves do not resemble each 
olhei'. I tliink th.'it the word Kaurala must be read as Koraja and , 
must be translated as “the Koraja kingdom" and that the Colair 
lake is not mentioned in the AllahabEtd inscription. 

(4) In 1898 (J. R. A. S., 1898, page 369) Fleet affirmed 
that Airandapalla must be identified with Erandol, the chief 
town of a subdivision of the same name in the KliAndosli district 
of the Bombay Presidency. The only poof was the similarity of 
the names. At once, all the historians admitted this interpre- 
tation and supposed that Samudra-Gupta, after having gone 
as far as Kftnchi returned to the North of India’ travelling 
through the vicinity of Bombay; and then, they identified the 
“Daivaristra" of the Allahiibkd inscription with Maharfishtra. 

This identification of Airani#palla with Erandbl is surely 
wrong. In the Allahabad inscription, Airandapalla is mentioned 
immediately after the citadel of Kotthra hill ; it is therefore on 
the coast of Orissa that we rtiust search for Eran,Japalla. The 
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Siddhantam plates of Dfev&idravarman (Ep. Ind. Vol, XII, 
page 212) were issued to make a grant to an inhabitant of 
Eran^apali, a town probably near Clhcacole and which is, in 
all likelihood, the Airandapalla of the inscription of Samudra* 
Gupta. 

(5) The identification of DCvarashtra with Maharashtra is 
quite wrong. A set of copper-plates discovered in 1908-9 (No, 14) 
at Kasimkota in the district of Vizagapatam mentions the grant 
made by the E. Chalukya king Bhiina I. of a village situated in 
Elainancha Kalingadi^sa which formed part of the 'province 
called DCvarashtra. "Elatnanchi-Kalingadesa is perhaps to be 
“ interpreted as "the Kalinga-country of which Elainanchi 
" (The modern Yellamanchtl I ) was the chief town” (sec Report 
on Epigraphy for 1908-1909; G.O. n. 538 ; 28 July 1909. 
Part II, No. 59,'page 109). 

To conclude : a )Airandappalla is situated in the Ganjam 
district and Devarashfra is in the Vizagapalam district, I think 
.1 have now proved that Samudra-Gupta never went to the 
westisrfr part of the Deccan. , 

So the AllMi&,bad inscription does not at all speak of Kerala, 
J^oIlA'chi, Palgh^lt, Mtihendragiri, Colair lake, Erandol in 
K^ndesh and Mlahardshtra. All the kingdoms mentioned in the 
inscription are situated on the cast coast of the Deccan. The 
expedition w.is solely confined to this coast. How far did Samu- 
dra-Gupta advance ? Since Vishiiugopa of KAiichi reigned on the 
banks of the Krishna it is prcjbable tliat he met with Samudra- 
Gupta in that region. 

(6) It has always been admitted till now that the explditioii 
of Samudra-Gupta was a very glorious ohe, flowever the ins- 
cription contains a detail which indicates the contrary :iin fact^ 
it is sUid that Samudra-Gupta captured the kings and afterwards 
released tlifem ; and it is confirmed by the fact that none of the 
kingdoms of the Deccan remained in the possession of the 
Guptas. It is probable that Samudra-Gupta first subjugated 
'sbme kings, but that very soon he encountered superior forces 
ahd was therefore obliged to relinquish his conquests and 
return rapidly to his owq^ite. After all those rectifications 
that We have just made,*%ie expedition of Samudra-Gupta 
presents itself before our eyes in quite another form : it is no 
more a new Alexander marching victoriously tlnough South 



India } it was simply the unfortunate attempt of a king froiti the 
Niorth 'who wanted to annex the coast of Orissa but completely 
faliedi Abov'il’ M, O, 'SamudrajOwpta '' left h% capital 
Pa|aliiptvtm antt miirdied directly itowafds thO 'feoutfo BlrSt h® 
coftfuefccd" Southern Kosahi where the king Mall^tdci 
re'iihfoig'lli the vicinity of Shpur and Soltibalpur. He then 
crossed the forests that are to the south of Sonpur and found 
there the small kingdom of Mahakantara which means 'hhe 
great forest” and where Vydghra-laja, "the tiger Icing” w^avS 
reigning. Tlien he reached the coast of Orissa. ManJarAja, king 
of Kordla, Mahcndia of Pishtapui’a, Svanndatta of Kottura, S 
citadel on the top of a hill, and Damana of Eiandapali hied to 
stop him but were captiiied. Samiidra-Gupta now prepaied to 
make new conquests when he was opposed by a confedei ac}!" of 
all the kings that reigned near the mouths of the Guddvaii and 
the Kpishnd, the most powerful of them being Vishpugopa, the 
Pallava king of Kdhchi. The other kings weie Nilardja of 
Avamukta, Hastivaiman of Vehgi, Ugrasena of Palakka, Kubdra 
who reigned in Dcvaiashtra and Dhananjaya whose capital 
was Kosthalapura. Sainudra-Gupta being repulsed by the kings 
of the Eastern Deccan, abandoned the conquests he had made 
in the coast of Orissa and returned home. 

Of all the kings mentioned in the Allah&bad inscription, 
there is only one who is known in other ways; it is Vishpugojia 
of Kinclii Whose name figures in the Vdyaldr inscription (see 
The Pallavas" pages 20 and 23). 
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§ 3. The Palhivas from 3^0 to 610 A. D. 


Wc now propose to study llie history of tlic kings who 
have reigned after Vishiuigopa, the adversary of Samudra-Giipla 
about 340 A. D., up to Mahendravarm.ui I, the arivfjrsary of 
Pulakei^in II. about 610 A. D. 

In chapter II of my work “Tlie Pallavas”, I haveshowp 
that tlie Vayalur inscription enables us to construct the follow- 
ing genealogy : 

KumAravihImu 

I 

Skandava,nnaa 

I 

Viravarman 

I 

Skandavarman 


Siihhavarman Yuvaiuahardja Vislmugopa 

1 I 

Skandavarman Siirihavarman 

I I 

Nandivarman Vishmigopa 

Siihhavarman 

i . 

Simhavishnu 

I 

Mahfindravarman I. 

In fact, tlieOrhgodu No, 1 plates (G, O. No. 99 , 29th Aug. 
1916, Part 11, No. 3), Othgodu No. 2 (G. O. No. 99, 29th Aug. 
1916, Part II, No. 4), Pikira (Ep. Ind., Vol VIII, p. 159,) 
Mihgajur (Ind. Ant., Vol. V, page 154) and Chura (G. O. No. 
920, 4th Aug. 1914, Part II, No. 1) give us the following 
genealogy : 
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Kurn4ravishnu ' 

I 

Skandavarman 
. Virayarmpi 

I 

Skandavarman 

I 

Yuvainah§,raja Vishnugoiw 

I 

Simhavanr,an 

I 

Vishnugopa. 

It must be noted that the Chflra plates wliich are dated in 
the reign of the last king give him for giandfather Vishnugopa 
with the title of Maharaja, whereas the other documents call 
him Yuvamatiar&ja. This detail is of very little impoitance, 
for the documents sometimes give us in coirect details about 
the grandfather of a reigning sovereign. This genealogy can 
therefore be accepted with certainty. 

The copper plates of Uruvupalh (Ind, Ant. Vol. V, page 
20) give us tile succession : Skandavarman, Viravarman, Skan- 
davarman, Yuvaraahiaraja Vishnugopa, which conforms ab- 
solutely to the one given above; but these plates are dated in 
the reign of a king named Siiiihavarraan whose relationship to 
the other kings is not given. The most natural supposition 
would be to take this Siiiihavarman to be the elder biolher of 
Yuvaraahaiaja Vishnugopa and consequently the son of 
Skandavai man. The Udayendiram plates (Ep. Ind. Vol III. p. 
142)- give the following genealogy : 

Skandavarman 

I 

Sithhavai man 

I 

Skandavarman 

I 

Nandivarman 

in which we find a Siihhavarraan, son of a Skandavarman. One 
may therefore be tempted to believe that the Sitiihavarman of 
the Udayendiram plates was the grandson pf Viravarman, 


The Vay^lhr inscripfion (see ''The' Pallavas", chapter 11) has 
thrown a final solution on this problem since it gives us the 
following series ; 

(23) Viravarnian, 

(24) Skandavarman, 

(25) Siriihavarmaii, 

(26) Skandavarman, 

(27) Nandivarman, 

The V6lurpajaiyara plates (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 
II., Part V, give us a brief history of the Pallavas of Kanchi ; 
afterhaving spoken, in verse 9, of Nandivaiman, these plates say; 
"Then from the king named Sijhhavarman...was born the 
victorious Sirahavishnu”. According to this passage it would 
appear tliat Simhavarman, the father of Siihhavishnu was the 
successor but not the son of Nandivarman, because we have 
here " then’' and not "from him’’ and this supposition has 
been completely confirmed by the Vayalur inscription which 
gives the following series : 

(29) Siihhavarman, 

(30) Visimugopa, 

’ (31) Siihhavarman, 

(32) Siihhavishpn, 

(33) -Malic'udrav'annan (1), 

Thus it lolldws tliat Sirhliavisiinu was the gi.indsoa of 
Vishnugopa of llic Chura plates. Indeed, in the V if yaltir ins- 
cription, as well as in the Chura plates, this Vishnugopa figures 
as the son and successor of a king named Simhavarman. 

So then, in my opinion, the genealog)' I have given at the 
beginning of this chapter can be considered as correct. 

We have thus utilised all the documents that wc have, with 
th() exception only of the Chendalur plates (Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, 
page 233), which give the following genealogy ; 

Skandavarman 

, I 

•*'1Cutnaravishnu (I.) 

I 

Btiddhavanuan 

t 

Kumaravishnu (II.) king of K4nchi. 

Up to this time, all the authors that have tried to connect 



this genealogy with the oite that we Just exatoined have 
completely failed. I humbly confess that the theoty I havC 
propounded in my work "The Pallavas^' pages 117 and 23 is 
entirely 'hmtenable," I have supposed that these pfateS were a 
copy of a document date4 at the beginning of tlie IV eentory. 

I now admit that this is not possible, for if the text of these 
plates belonged to circ. 300 A.D., it will probably be in 
Pi akfit ; but the Chendaliir plates are in Sanskrit and their 
phraseology clearly points to the middle of the V century, 
that is to say, circ. 450 A.D. 

Recently I made a special study of this question and these 
are the results 1 iiave arrived at ; 

(1) There is so great a resembiance between the phraseo- 
logy of the Chendaiur plates and those of Uruvupalli that there 
can be no doubt that tiie two grants were nearly contempora- 
neous. Piofessor Hultzsh has lemaiked that whole sentences 
were common to both these documents, 

(2) From a palccographic point of view, Professor Hultzsh 
has compared the alphabet of the Chendaiur plates and those 
of Uruvupalli, Mdngalur, Pikira and has established that the 
letters "ra” and ''ka" seemed to be more developed in the 
ChendalCir document and that it must therefore be more 
modern. When I myself e.xaramed ttie alphabet of these foitr 
documents, I obsciwed that, if the letlers "ra” and ^‘ka’*^ were in 
fact developed a little more, there were as a set-off other letters 
such as "ha,” "ya,” etc, which were developed a Uffle less and 
that all that one can say on comparing the letters individually is 
that the Chendaiur document was conlempoianedus Avifh the 
other three. 

But, if, instead of comiiaring the letters, we compare the 
general aspect of the writings, the Chendaiur plates appear 
to be a little irregular and disorderly which is a characteristic of 
the ancient documents, wheieas, the plates of Uruvupalli, Man- 
gajLlr, Pikira possess the order and regularity that belong to 
more modern writings. However, I do not believe that, in 
general, a comparison of the alphabets can give us any very 
correct information. Not only the plates of ’the Pallavas but 
also those of the Gangas and the Kadambas prove that the 
alphabets differ much according to the scribes who have 
engravedithe plates; and the documents of the same reign do 
8 
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lio( sometimes reserabie one another, Lastly, I think that thet'S 
is no need to compare the ChendaliV plates dated from Kdffchi- 
puram with those of UrnvupalU dated from Palakkada, 
Mahgalur dated from Da&napura, and Pilciia dated from 
Mfenmaturaitimtownsof Palakkada, Dastanapui-a and MOnmntiira 
were probably in the Guntur district, that ts, far away from 
K§,fichipuram and the differciice of the countries fully explains 
the difference in the alphabets. 

(3) We have said that the Chend.iliV plates were sin'ely 
almost contemporaneous with those of Uruvupalli and we have 
also pointed out that the alph ibet of the plates does not enable 
us to say if Kumfiravishnii 11, of Chandalur who reigned in 
Kanchi was the predecessor or successor of Siihhavarman of 
Uruvupalli who probably reig/ied at Kfinchi wJiile his brother 
the Yuvamahdraja Vishpugop I reigned over the province of 
Palakkada. Now we shall find that it is certain (hat Knin^ra- 
vishnii II, did not reign after Shhhavarman. In-faef, the 
grand«son of the latter, Nandiyarman,^ , feigned at -K^ncln 
. (Udayendiram plates) and we learn from the grant of V^lur- 
palaiyam that Nandivarman had for successors Sirhhavarman 
and Sithhavishnu who was surely reigning at Kanchi because 
he conquered the Choja kingdom; after Siriihavarman, we 
cannot find a place for the dynasty of Chendalur, Besides, 
the Vayalur inscription places the series Skandavarman-Kumtl- 
ravishnu-Buddhavarraan before tlic series Siihhavarman-Skan- 
davarman-Nandivarman; and the Velurpdlaiyam plates place 
Kumaravishnu and Buddhavarman (mentioned in a verse 8) 
before Vishmigopa and Nandiyarmap (mentioned Id ' verM ' 

There is therefore room to think that the series of 

kings : ^ 

' Skandavaiman 


Kumaravishnu (1.) 

I 

Btiddhavarman 

I 

Kumkravishmi (il.) 

(the donor of the Chendalur plates) 



havfe reigned at Kdnchi before the series : 

, Sirinhavarman 

(mentioned in tbe Uruvupalli plates) ■ 

‘ I 

Skapciavanmn 

I 

Nandivaiman, 

and owing to the resemblance between the Civendalur and 
UruYupalli plates, Kumaiavishnu II would have been the 
immediate predecessor of Sirhiiavarman at KShchi, 

At the end of 1915, Mr. C. R. Krishnamachari, Telugu 
Assistant in the Epigraphical Olhee of Madras, has made a 
discovery which I consider to be of veiy great importance for 
the history of the Pallavas, I mean the discovery of the Omgodu 
No. 1 plates (Report on Epigraphy, G.O. No. 99, 29lh Aug. 1916; 
Pail. II., page 1 13) which gives us the following genealogy : 

Kumai avishnu 

Skandavarraaii 

i 

Viravarmam 

I 

Skandavarman. 

We must note, first of ali, that the last of these kings did 
not probably reign at Kanchi since the document is dated from 
T&iiibr^pa. Who then reigned at Kdnchi when Skandavarman 
reigned in the Guntur district ? As this Skandavarmaii ” is the 
father of Siiiihavarmaii and the Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa of 
thfe 0ruvupaUi plates, we may suppose that the king who 
’rOigned at the time of Viravarman and Skandavarman of Oiii- 
godu No. I was Kura&ravishnu II of Chendalilr. 

But there is something more : the Orfigddu No, 1 plateS 
mention a king called Kum&ravisbinu, a name w'hicli.’d'c find 
mentioned twice in the Chendalur genealogy; but since 
KumS.ravishnii II. probably reigned at the time of Vira- 
varman and his son Skanda, it is Knmfiravi&hnu I. who can 
be identified with the one of Oihgoclu No. 1. 

So we obtain Ih'e following genealogy which agrees with 
all the documents that we possess : 



Skandavarman 


(350-375 A. D.) 
Kitm&ravishmi I, (375-400 A. D.) 


Bucldhavarman Skandavarman (400-425 A. D.) 

I I 

Kum&ravisli^u II. Viravarman (425-450 A. D.) 

(King of K^nchi) | 

Skandavarman (450-475 A, D.) 


Y. Vibhnugopa (475-500 A, D.) 
(Govcrnoi of Palakkada.) 

I 

Sirabavarman (500-525 A, D,) 

I * 

Visb^ugOpavarman (525-550 A. D.) 
(King of Palakkada) 

I 

Sirabavarman (550-575 A, D.) 

1 

Simhavishmi (575-600 A. D.) 
(King of K&nchi) 

I 

Alahendravarman I, (600-625 A, D.) 

It is to be observed that m the Oragodu No, 1 plateS tba 
name of Viravai man is not preceded by any title. It is therefore 
probable that he did not reign but died young : so that 
Kum^ravishiW II of Kanclii was the conlemporaiy of Skanda- 
vatman of Taihbrdpa and the immediate predecessor, at K4nchi, 
of Siriihavarman, 

In the chronology given above, we have admitted that 
Mah 6 ndravarman I, ascended the throne about 600 A, D. and 
iWe have allowed for each generation an average of 25 5 '^ears. 

It is probable th<it the first of these kings, Skandavarman 
(350-375), was the son and successor of Vishnugopaof Kdnchi 
who reigned there from 325 to 350 at the time of Samudra- 
Gupta. 

It lb more easy for uif to constiucl the genealogy of the'Se 


Sirhhavarman 
(King of Kanclii) 

I 

Skandavarman 


NandiVarman 
(King Of K^tfichi) 
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kings than to’ compile their history, because the cppper-plates 
give us always the names of the great-grandfather, (he grand- 
father and the father of the donor, but these names ai-e not 
followed by any historical details, They have words of praise 
added to them whicli are purely conventional and are 
applied indiscriminately in a haphazard manner to any king. 

The only thing we know is that from 400 A,D, to 550 A.D. 
the empire remained always divided into two kingdoms : 
Ton^aimandalam in tlie south with Kanchi for its capital and 
the present districts of Guntur and Nellore in the north with 
TAmbrapa, Palakkada, Menmalura and Dasanapura for 
capitals. 

We can also have some additional information when wc 
proceed to study the Gahgas and the Kadambas. 

From the time of Siihhavishnn the history of the Pallavas 
becomes clear. I think it is useless to repeat here what I have 
said in my book "The Pallavas,” page 36; I shall be content 
with saying here again that Simhavishnu vanquished the Malaya, 
Ka}abhra, Malava, Chola, Pd^dya and Siibhala king and the 
K6ralas, conquered the Clioja kingdom and took possession of 
the banks of the K^veri ; that Mah6ndra was pursued by 
Pulakfidin n. up to the banks of the K&v6ri, that he succeeded in 
defeating his adversary at the battle of Pullalur and preserved 
the country of I^aSchij but he lost the districts of Gu^itur and 
Nellore which remained in the hands of the Chalukyas. 

Concerning the Pallava civilisation at the time of Mah6«"‘ 
dravarman I., I request the reader to refer to the foUovldng 
works : 

Concerning Aixlulectnir ; "Mah6ndravarman inscription at 
Conjeeveram,” Pondicheny 1919, 

CoHcerning Scul'Piure : "Pallava Antiquities” Vol. I, Ghap'- 
ter II. . , . - 

Concerning Di'cnnu ! "The Maltavil^saprahasaua; Trivan- 
dram vSanSkfit Series No, L V. 

Concerning Poesy ciud Music: "The Pallavas page 39, 

' Concerning Painting and Dance,: "My forthcoming paper 
entitled "Pallava painting,” concerning the fresco- 
’ 'paintings at 3ittapnav&&l, 
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"B:ipp;i-dcv:i" f 225-250) 

I 

Slciinduviirniaii (250-275) 

I 

Buddliavarinaii (275-300) 

I 

[Buddhyan] kiira (300-325 ). 
! 

Vishniigopa (325-350) 

I 

Skan da'i'arman (350-375) 

1 

Kum^lravishiiu I (375-400) 


liiiddliavarman (400-425) vSkandavarman 

i ^ _ I 

Kuniilravislinu 11 (423-450) X'iravarman 

I 

Skandavarmaa (450-47 5) 


Siitihavannan (475-500) Yuvainulidraja Vishniigopa 

Skuudavannan (500-525) Simiiavanuan 

Nandivarnian I (525-550) V^isliniigopa 

Siriiliavarman (550-575) 
I 


Siriiliavislinu (575-600) 

I 

Malieiidravaniian I (600-630) 
Narasiihhavarman I (630-668) 
Mah6nclravarman II (668-670) 
Pararae^vai'avarman I (670-690) 
Narasiihhavarman II (690-715) 
Parameisvaravannaii II (715-717) 


Bhimavarmiui 

I 

Biidcihavarmau 

. 1 

Aditj'avannan 

I 

Govindavannan 

I 

. Hiranyavannap, 

Nandivantian II (717-779) 
. I 

Dantivarman (779-830) 

I 

Nandivarnian III (830-854) 
I , 

Nfipatuhga (854“880) 
Apar&jita (880-900) 



CHAPTER IV. 


I'HE DYNASTIES OF CENTRAL DECCAN. 

§ 1, The VSkAtakas. 


Till now, no one has thought of classing the Vdkfljiakas 
among the dynasties of Deccan; it was believed that it was 
a dynasty that had to be studied with the dynasties of the North, 
An example of this eiioi is given by Kielhoin who classes the 
Vakitaka insciiptions (nos. 618 to 624) undtr the rubric 
“Inscriptions of Noithein India". 

Now then, I wish to make the following declaration : 
\Yhen hying to Compile the ancient history of the Deccan, I 
have come to the conclusion that the Vakatakas must be classed 
among the dynasties of the Deccan; and what is more, I can 
affiim that, of all the dynastie-^ of the Deccan that have retghed 
from the III to be VI centuiy, the most gloiious, the nrtobt 
important, the one that must be given the place of honour, the 
sid^ fhat has excelled all otheis, the one that has had the giea- 
'festinfluehce on the civilisation of the whole of the Deccan, is 
unquestionably the illustrious dynasty of the Valditakas. 

The undermentioned documents: Charatnak (Gwpta Inscri- 
ptions, No. 55, p. 235), Siwani (Giip'a rnsciiptions. No. 56 p. 
243), Diidia (Ep. Ind., Vol Ilf, p. 258), Balaghat (Ep. Ind., 
Vot. IX, p. 268), Piofessor K, B, Pathak's plates (Ind. Ant., 
Vol, XLI, 1612, p. 215), two inscriptions at Ajanta (A. S. W. 1. 
IV, pp, 53, 124 and 129), and the inscription in the Ghatotkacha 
cave at Gtiwarl (A. S. W, I., vol IX, pp. 64 and 138) give us 


the following genealogy ! 

Vindyasaktt 

1 

Pravaias6na I. 

1 

(lantamiputia 

I 

Rucirascna I; 

I 

Pfithivishena I, 

I 

Ruclrasena 11. 

I 

Pravarasena II. 


a son Nar^nclrasdna 

1 - J. 

DSvasfena Ppthivish^na II. 

■ I 

Harishdna 

The first Malidr&ja, Piavarascna I. was tiie son of 
Vindya^akti, “tlie banner of the Vdkitaka race” mentioned in 
the Ajanta (A. S. W. I., IV, p, 124) insciiption witliout any 
royal title. Pravarasena 1. perfoimed sacrifices, especially 
A^vamedha. Gautamiputra, who died probably befqre his 
father, as is seen by his never being a Mahdrdja, rparried/the 
daughter of Bhavandga, king of the B^dra^tyas, . ;‘^\yhp 
besprinkled on the forehead with the pure wafer of Bhdgirathi 
(the Ganga)”. It is probable that.Bhavandga wiro reigned near 
the Ganges belonged to the family of the Ndgas of Padmdvali. 

We know nothing about Rudraserta I. His son Prithivis- 
hepa reigned for a long time. Mr. Vincent A, Smith attributes 
an inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 53 and 54, page 233) 
at Ndchnd to this king; but when writing, Mr, Vicent A. Smith 
has not taken into account the Bdldghat plates which show 
that there was a second Pfilhivishena. Is the Nachnd stone 
dated in the time of Pjrithivish^na I. or Pfithivishena II ? 
Judging from the form of the letters I would attribute it rather 
to the second : the small circle at the head of the letters seems 
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to point rather to the V than to the IV century l^tor the fltlstopy. 
of the V&kdtakas by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, see J. R. A, S. ; 
April 1914, page 317], 

The 8th verse of the Ajahj:fl inscription Says that RjrfthiyH 
sh^a h vanquished the king of Runtata, i. e, the kldawW 
king. 

The passage that follows it is so badly damaged that we 
can read nothing therein. The name of Rudras^na II. is not 
visible; but it is not probable it has been omitted. In fact, this 
prince had the honour of marrying Prabhavati, daughter of 
Chandra-Gupta II. the illustrious emperor of the Gupta dynas- 
ty. Mr. Vincent A. Smith (J. R. A, S. ; 1914, p. 326) thinks 
that this maiTiage look place about 395 A. D. and we shall 
admit this date. It was at this time that Chandra-Gupta II, 
took possession of the kingdom of the Western Satrapas, 
and it is certain that the Vik4taka empire adjoined that of 
the Western Satrapas ; and the conclusion of Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith, wliich is very important for the chronology of the 
dynasty, is probably the right one. 

Professor K. B. Pathak’s plates (Iiid. Ant., 1912, page 
215) is a grant of land issued by Queen Prabbiv.iti, widow of 
RudrasSna II, during the minority of her son the Yuvaraja 
DivakS.rasena. It seems therefore that Rudfasena II. died shortly 
after his marriage and that about the year 400 A. t), the queen 
Prabhdvati, the glorious daughter of the Gupta emperor was the 
regent of the Vakataka kingdom. We have said that Prithivis- 
•lifina I. vanquished the king of Kuntala; and Kuntajk is The 
empire of the Kadambas : the town of HalSi, in Bejgauttt 
district, which was at one time called Palasika (Halasige^ was 
Omgihally in the Kuntala kingdom (Ep. Ind. Vol XIII., p, 299; 
Kadstmba inscription, verses 58-62). The Vftk^takas vVere the 
neigbours of the Kadambas and the Vakataka kingdom extended 
up to the modern town of Kurnool on the banl® Of the 
Krishna. We know that the famous tditl'plb Of ^fKailarh or 
Sri-Parvata is in the Kurnool district; and a ''story, aS related 
" in the Sthala M^hfltraya of the plade, says that the princess 
“ Chandravati, a daughter of the Gupta king Chandragtipta 
" conceived a passion for the God on the Sn^aiia hill aiiid 
t' began offering evei*y day a garland of iasamiiie (Inallik^) 
flowers to hitlil' (Report on Epigraphy for 1914-1915-G, O, 
9 



No. U60, 25th Aug. l91S, P.irt IT, No- 13, page 91). Tliw 
ial'onuattop is very previous as throwing light on the origin of 
the dynasty of the Vishpukun^tns that we shall Study furtheti 
In fapt, we shall see that this dynasty had for its tutelary deity, 
the God of ^ri-Parvata; and that the first king of this dynasty, 
M^dhavavarman married a Vishmikimdin princess. I think 
there can be no doubt that this princess was the daughter or the 
grand daughter of. queen Pr^bh^vati or Chandravati who was 
the danghter of the Gupta emperor, wife of Riidrasena II. 
mother of Pravaras6na 11. and a votary of the God of Sri- 
Parvata. It is probably during the reign of Pravarasena II, 
that the Vdkatakas who reigned over almost the whole of the 
modern State of Hayderabad, succeeded in founding the 
dynasty of the Vishpukimdms by placing on the throne of 
V6ngl, Madhavavarman I who was the husband of a V^k§,taka 
princess and an adorer of the God of ^ri-Parvata. 

We do not know if the Yuvar&ja Divakai'asfina, asoeJided 
the throne. We only know for certain that spn of Rudras^'ta 
II, reigned under the name Pravarasena 11, The poet Bana in 
hi^ introduction to Harshacharita mentions, among the most 
fahhO’-iS, poets thS’t bad preceeded him, Pravarasena who was 
the author of a woric called SStukavya. Tiie capital of Piava- 
rasSna was called Pravarapura and was probably founded by 
that king. It is certain that Pravaras6na II. reigned in the 
south of Jabalpur (Jubhulpore) in the country in which we 
now find the towns of Seuni (Seoni) and Elichpur ( Ilichpur ). 
The Narbadd separated hi.s kingdom from that of the Guptas, 
Chammak (Charmdnka) is situated on the hanks of Mahinadi 
Gupta Insc., page 241). We have .said tliat the V^katka 
empire extended further south. In 450 A. D. the V^k^taka 
empire had the following boundaries : in the north it 
was separated by the Narbada from the kingdom of Ujjain 
where reigned the illustrious emperor Kum§.ra-Gupta I. In the 
east was the vassal state of Raypur of which we shall speak 
further ; the king Maha-Sudfiva had Sarabhapura for his capital, 
Ip the soutii-east was situated the kingdom of the VisJuiu- 
kupd^hs over whiqh Madhavavarman I was reigning at 
V6ng?, Ip th^ south west, the rjver Bhiipd separated the 
V^k&takas empire from that of the Kadambas whose king 
^antivannan was the master of the entire Karnn^ta region"; 
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one of his capitals was Paldsikd ( Halsi in Belgawm). In 
the west the Traikiitas occupiedithe coast province of Aparflnta. 
Thus the Vak^takas reigned over on empire that occupied a 
very cenhal position and it is through this dynasty that the 
high civilisation of the Gupta empire and the Sanskrit oultufe 
in particular spread througjhout the Deccan. Between 400 
A. D, and 500 A. D. the Vftk^t^kas occupied a predominant 
position and we may say that “/» ihe history of the Deccan the 
V centnry is the century of the VMdtakas”. 

The alphabet of the plates of this dynasty is very peculiar ; 
it is '^'box-headed". We shall have occasion to revert to this 
subject when speaking of the Kadambas. 

According to the Ajant4 inscription, the son of Pravara- 
s6na II, whose name has been lost, must have ascended the 
throne when he was 8 years old (Arch. Surv. West. Ind„ Vol. 
IV., page 125) It is probable that this prince vvaS dethroned by 
his younger brother Ndrendras^na. In fact, the BS.laghat 
plates say that Nar^ndras^na “appropriated or took away the 
family’s fortune.” Narendrasena was married to Ajjhitabha!:t&* 
rik^, daughter of the king of Kuntaja. This marriage took 
place probably about 445 A. D, We have admitted that Rudra- 
sena II married the daughter of Chandra-Gupta U about 395 
A. D, It is probable that the marriage of the grandson took 
place about 50 years after j we shall see later on that this king 
of Kuntaja was probably the Kadaraba Kakusthavarman. The 
Baldghat plates say about Narendrasena that "his oomimanc|s 
were honoured by the loids of Kosala, Mekala and Id^Iava, 
and he held in check enemies bowed down by his prowess" 
This latter event took place after 467 A. D. It is impossible 
that Narendrasena should be able to give ordeis to the Malava 
king before this date : in fact, from 455 to 467 A, D., the king 
of Ujjain was the illustrious Skanda-Gupta Vikramiditya 
(Mr. Panna Lall in “The dates of Skanda-Gupta and hiS suc- 
cessors," Hindustan Review, Jan. 1918, argues that the reign 
of Skanda-Gupta ended about A. D. 467. See also, “Annals 
of the Bhandarkar institute 1918-19, Vol. I, Part I, page 69). 
From 484 to 494 A. D. the country situated, between the 
Jamn^ and the Narmada was under the orders of Budha-Gupta. 

Pfithivish^^ia II, son of Narendrasena, was reigning at 
the time when the Bal^ghat plates were engraved, 



It imposaible to know if Devasdna reigned at the same 
tltiie Pflthivish^ija II or after; it was probably at the end of 
d;he V century. The minister of Devasena was Hastibhoja who 
probably dug the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwfira, eleven miles 
■W. Of Ajanta. 

Harishfinaj son of Devasena i-eigned pi obably about 500 tu 
530 A. D. It is probable that this king made conquests in all 
directions, since the Ajanta inscription mentions Kunta]a 
(the Kadamba kingdom) Avanti (Malwa), Kaliiiga, Kosala^ 
Trikuta, Lata and Andhra. These Events probably look place 
•from 500 to 515 A. D. In fact it is about 500 A, D. that 
Ravivarman ■ killed Srl-Vishn,uvarman, who was reigning at 
Pal&sika ; Harivarman might have contributed to the struggle 
against the king of Kuntala. In the VI century we have not a 
single document of the Traikutas. It is therefore probable that 
they were destroyed by Harishena at the begniming of this 
century. It is also probable that it was at the beginning of the 
VI century that Indra of Kalihga fought with Indra the 
' Vishiaxiku^4ftt J £ibd possibly Harishfipa had to interfere in the 
affairs of the Kalinga and the Andhra (between the Godavari 
•and the KfiShna). Again, an inscription of Eran (Gupta Insc,, 
*p.93), dated 510-511 mentions a fight in which Bhanu-Gupta 
was allied with the king of Sarabha i.e. the king of Kosala. It 
is perhaps at this time that Harishena fought with the kings of 
Avanti (Malwa) and Mfikala (the Narbada). 

It is probable that the Vakfitaka dynasty was replaced, in 
the middle of the VI century, by that of the Kalachuris who 
held possession of all the country between Nasik and Ujjaiil irt 
the second half of the VI ccntuiy. 



§ 2. The kings of Sarabhapura. 


The seal of the Khariar plates (Ep, Inch Vol, IX, page 
171) bears the following genealogy : 

Prasanna 

I 

Manamatra 

I 

Maha Siid^va 

Dr. Von Konow in editing these plates, has observecl that 
the word Manamatra was synonymous witli Manahka, the words 
Matra and Afika meaning “ ornament," and the Undivatika 
plates give us the following genealogy (Ep. Inch Voh VIII, p. 163 
and Ind. Ant. Voh XXX): 

Manahka 

I 

Devaraja ' ’ 

1 ■ ■■■ 

Bhavishya 

1 _ ■ 

Abhimanyu. 

The king Devaraja had many sons of whom Bhavishya was one. 
Abhimanyu resided at Manapuram ( Mana-town) which is 
identified with Manpur (lat. 23°46' ; long. 8i°ll’ E; see 
Gupta Inscriptions, page 136) near Bandhogarh in Rewa. The 
Undivatika plates were issued to make a grant to the temple of 
[ Phtha]- Pahgaraka which has been identified with Pagara 
near Pachmarhi (Sohagpur Talidil ; Hoshangabad Dist ; 
Central Provinces). The king Manahka is described as being 
"the ornament of the Rashtrakutas.” We have thus the two 
following series : 



(llharm plates) 
Manam^tra 


(UndwAUka plates) 
MAnanka 


Mah&. Sud^va DfivarAja 

Three documents, the Khanar (Ep. Inch, Vol. IX; page 1 70} 
Raipur (Gupta Inscriptions, page 196) and S^rangarh (Ep. Ind., 
Vol IX, page 281) copper plates, speak of king Stid^va 
Sudfiva-r^ja) who had ^arabhapura for his capital ; this town 
cannot be' identified ; however, it is probable that this king 
reigned m the neighbourhood of the modern town of Raypur 
which lb situated to the south of the Mahanadi and near its 
source. This kingdom was theieloie situated between Kahiiga 
in the east and the kingdom of the Vdk^takas in the west. It 
IS also very probable that the kings of Sarabhapnra w'cre the 
vassals of the Vik& takas. 

It is also from .‘sarabhapnra that were issued the Arang 
plates (Gupta Inscriptions, page l'91) which speak of the king 
Jaya (Jayard,ja), This king was almpst the contemporary of 
Sud^va, since the alphabets -resemble each other. However it 
is impossible to know the relationship that existed lielween these 
two princes. 

The alphabet of the plates issued from ^arabhapura has 
a peculiar characteristic ; it is box-headed as m the Siwani 
plates (Gupta Inscriptions, page 243) which are dated in the 
reign of Pravaras6na II. 

I believe we can place the two kings Sudeva and Jaya 
approximately in the second half of the V century, 

It lb possible that their kingdom was the Southern Kosala, 

An iiibciiptioii of Eran (Gupta inscriptions, ‘ page 93) 
gives us the following genealogy : 

.lija 

I 

M&dhava 

who married the daughter of the king of ^aiabha, 

I 

Goparaja 

who was the ally of Bhanu-Gupta and was killed a little before 
the year 510-511 A, D. 

To sum up, we know very little about this dynasty. 
However, we may suppose— It is only a hypothesis— that the 
genealogy was as- follows ; 



Pra<ianna 

(of the Rashtrakuj:a family) 


Manamfltra 
(king of Manapui'a) 

I 

Sn-cldva-rdja 


Jayaraja Bhavishya 

(king of Sarablia) | 

Abhimanyn 
( king of M^napura) 

Jayaraja was perhaps the son of Siideva, as the Undivdtika 
plates say that D6vardja had many sons and it therefore appears 
that Bhavishya was not the eldest. 



CHAPTER V. 


I'HE DYNASTIES OF WESTERN DECCAN, 
§ 1, TheAbhitas, 


At the end of the 11 centuiy and the first half of the 
III oentniy the Ahhlras were powerful in Gujarflt and Kdthid- 
war. An inscription (Ind, Ant, Vol X., page 157) of the 
Western Kshatrapas dated 181 A,D. (S. 103 ) is a donation by 
geneial (senflpati) RudrabhAti, who was an Abhira and the 
son of general B^haka. In Majwa, in Gujarat and in Kathiawar 
have been found silver coins of a king named I^varadatta. 
Mr, Rapson ( pageCXXXVI ) says : "there can be little doubt 
then that I^varadatta leigned some time between A. D. 236 
and A. D. 239.” Besides, it seems that the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas began to decline at this epoch : "Already 
in this reign ( of VijayasAna) appear the first symptoms of a 
decline about the yeai 167 or 168 (A, D. 245-246) ” (Rapson 
page 137). At Nflsik ( Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII., page 88) there 
is an iiiscription (No, 1137 of Liiidcrs’s listj dated in the 
9th year of Maijhariputra Isvarasena, an Abhira, son of 
^ivadatta. The latter is not mentioned as being a king. It would 
therefore appear that Isvarasfina founded the Abhira dynasty. 

Is this Abhira named I^varasfina the same as the king 
I^varadatta of the coins, who, towards the middle of the HI 
century founded the Abhira dynasty and carved out for him- 
self a kingdom extending over Kathiawar and the Nasik 
region ? 
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§ 3, Th? Traikdtas, 


Tills dynasty (see Rapson, seclioiis 42, 132, 134) reigned 
on the coast north of Bombay, 

Tliey have found (J, B. B. R. A. S., 1914, Vol. XXIII,, 
pages 1 to 7 ) some coins that mention a certain king named 
Indradatta and his son Dahragana, some other coins that 
mention a king called Indradatta and his son Daharas6na and 
a few others that mention Dahragana and his son Vyaghragana. 

The Pardi plates (J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol XVI, Art. XIX j 
page 346) are dated in the reign of Dahras6na and in the 
207lh year of the era used by the Tiaikutas, 

The Suiat plates ( Ep. Ind„ Vol XI, page 219) are dated 
in the reign of Vyaghras6na in the yeai 241 and the plates 
discovered at Kanlnlri by Mr. Bird are dated in tlie year 245. 

It is admitted that the era used by the Traikiltas is noth- 
ing but the Kalachuri or Chedi era which begins on the 5th 
September 248 A.D, (Ep. Ind,, Vol IX, page 129). So 
DahfaS^na reigned in 455-6 A.D; Vyaghrasfena in 489-90 and 
the Kanhdri plates are dated in the year 493-494 A.D.' I-t is 
quite possible that this era was not founded by the Traikiltas ; 
it was perhaps founded by the Abhiras. ' 

A close examination of these documents enables us to 
admit that the kings whose name ends in “gana" may be 
identified with those whose name ends in " s^ua 
Thus we have the following genealogy ; 

Indradatta - • ' - 

I - ' - ; - - 

Dahras6na ( who reigned in 455 A.D.) 

I 

Vyaghrasena (who leigned in 490 A.D.) 
The Traikuta is mentioned by Kalidasa. 

The Vik^taka Hkrishena conquered it. 

The Pardi plates have been issued from the town of 
Amrak^ and the Surat plates from Amruddhapura, 

10 


§ 4. The Kalacluiris. 


The Abhona plates (Ep. Ind. Vol Vl.^ page 294) and 
Sarsavni plates (Ep. Ind., Vol, VI,, page 295) give us the 
following genealogy ; 

Kpisb^ai ftja 

I 

Sarhkarngana (who reigned in 595 A.D.) 

1 

Biiddharaja (who reigned in 610 AjD.) 

These kings use the special era we have already spoken of. 

We have a coin of Kpishnaraja ( Prog, Rep, Arch. Sprv, 
West. Ind, for 1914«15, page 6^. 

It seems that the reign of Saihkaragana was glorious : the 
Abhona plates tell us that he had his capital at Ujjain and 
. Feigned over the Nasik regions which denotes a vast empire. 

The chief Nirihullaka reigned in the lower Narbad.a valley 
about 580 A. D,, and was a feudatory ( Sankhida grant; Ep, 
Ind,, Vol. II., page 22) of S'irhk,amgana. Niril)nllaka was 
perhaps a descendant of Samgamasimha who was king of 
Bsirakuchchha in 292 i. e. 530-531 A, D. (Sunao-Kaia plates). 

Buddharaja probably met with great reverses : before tbe 
year A.D. 601 ( Bad&mi inscription ) the king Mangalfi^a of the 
Cha/ukya dynasty vanquished him. In 609 A.D. he reigned 
at VidiSa ( Bfisnagar, near BhiM, Vadner plates), In 610 
A.D. ( Sarsavni plates ) he reigned at Anandapura ( Anand in 
Kaira dist.; Ep. Ind,, Vol. VI., page 297 ) and gave orders 
about the Barukachcha-vishaya. 

We know (Aihole inscription) that Pulake^in II van- 
quished Lata, Gujarat and Malwa, 



CHAPTER VI. 


rHIi DYNASTIES OF EASTliRN DECCAN, , 
1. — The Ikbhvakus, 


Tluec inscuptioiib (Ind, Ant,, Vul X], page 256) found 
(“Amarivati and J.igayyapeta Stupa”, A: oh. Surv, Southern India, 
page 110) on the ruins of the stupa at Jagayyapita (Nandigaraa 
Taluk, Krishna district) give the name of a king called Ma^hari- 
putra ^li Vira Purushadatta (Puiisadata) of the Ikshvakus 
(IkhS,kus) and are in an alphabet which seems to poiil^o thp 
III century of the Christan era. 

What became of this dynasty later on, it is impossible to 
say. However, there exists a stone in Gu^^^ppa dry land at 
Anaji in the Divanagere taluq of Mysore (Ep. Cam.-, Vol. XI* 
Dg, No. 161) which mentions “the family of the K^ayas, who 
made intei marriages with the Ikshvakus,” 



§ 2, The BFihalpliaLiyanub. 


The Koncjamudi plates (Ep. Inch, Vol. VI., p. 315) arc 
dated in the 10th year of king Jayavarman, of the Bjribatphalft- 
yanas, who reigned at Kudura. The alphabet of these plates is 
extremely archaic; they are in prAkrit; besides, "the language 
and phraseology of the inscription are so similar to the Nasik 
inscriptions of Gautaimputra Satakaini and of VAsisbthiputra 
Pulumayi, that Jayavarnian's date cannot have been very distant 
from that of those two Andhra kings” (Ep. Ind Vol, VII, No. 
31, page 315). It must however be noted that the legend on 
the seal i§4n Sanskpit. It is therefore certain that Jayavarman 
^Eeighedr iihmediately after the SAtavahanas, 

^ ■ ,, The fKoto^amudi plates record the grant of the village of 
“BAii^fia ill KudCirahara which is the province, as we know, of 
^Vvhich K'ltddra was the capital. Where were this province and 
.especi^ly this town of Kudura situated ? Kondaniudi, where the 
plates have been found, is situated in the Tenali taluq which is 
hot far from the mouth of the Krishna. The town of Kudura 
is found mentioned in an inscription at Amaravati (No. 1295 
of Luders's list), The country of Kuduhara or KudrahAra is 
mentioned in the plates of Nandivarman of the SalahkAyana 
dynasty. These plates were issued from Vehgi and have been 
found near the Kolleru lake (Ind. Ant., Vol V, 1876, page 175. 
See also Burnell, "South Indian Palajgraphy, 2e Ed. page 135.) 
The country called Kudrahara or Gu^rahara is referred to in 
many documents (see in particular : Ind. Ant., Vol XIII, page 
138, line 17; Ind. Ant., Vol VII, page 191, line 12, and the 
Ren^ubajh copper-plate, Rep. on Epigraphy for 1914-1915, 
G. O. No. 1260, Public, 25th Aug, 1915, page 8, copper-plate 
No. 2 of 1915) The geographical indications given by these 
documents [see also : Ind. Ant., iVol VIII, page 76; S, 1. I. 
Vol I, page 47; aad inscriptions Nos 539 and 544 of 1893) 
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show that Kudii'i'aluh'a or Gtidrahara is the country adjoining 
the modern town of Masulipatam (Bandar.) 

Besides, thete ha^c been found at Masylipatam (Bandar 
Taluk) four ^ets of copper-plates that give iiifoniiation about 
this country : 

(1) The , grant of Amma It- (S. 1. 1., Vol L, page 47) 
containing an Order to the people living in GudravAra-vishaj'a. * 

(2) The plates of Vijayadilya HI. (Ind. Anl., Voi* XX, 
page 103, and Ep. Ind., Vol. V., page 122) granting the village 
of Tiandap^ru situated in the GuJlraviira-vishaya. 

(3) The plates of Bhima II, (Ind. Ant., Vol. XX., page 270, 
and Ep. Ind., Vol. V,, page 135) granting a field in GudiuvAra- 
vishaya. 

(4) The plates of Amina II. (Ind. Anl., Vol. VIII, page 74 ; 
and Vol. XX, p. 271 ; Ep. Ind,, Vol, V., page 139) , granting 
land. The last document is interesting as it shows the precise 
position of the land : it was siluatecl be.side the village of 
Pirabafiru in the Gudravflia-vishaya and near Ghanta^^lA ; 
again this grant of land was made to a chief "for having 
improved the town of GudiAv^ra” ; we know that Ohantas^lS, 
which was situated in Gudravara-vishaya is a village in the 
Divi taluq situated at a distance of 10 miles from Masulipatam 
(Bandar) and 6 miles from the village Of Kfidfiru. 

We shall therefore conclude that the town of Kuddr?,, 
which was the capital of Jayavarman m the III century of the 
Christian era, is but the modern village which is 4., miles 
west-north-west of Masulipatam and 6 miles from, the* village ‘ 
of Gapthasflla and is mentioned under the name of KhdUru 
(Z) in the list of villages of Bandar (Masulipatam) taluq (§§e 
"EiSt of Villages of tlie Madras Presidency,” 1914, page 150). 
The village named PUptura in the Koudaunidi plates, is perhaps 
.Panduru, a village m the Bandar (Masulipatam) taluq. 

It so happens that the result we have arrived at is found to 
be of immense importance not only for the anciept history of 
the Deccan but also of Indo-China. 

We know that the civilisation of Indo-China is of Indian 
origin and a study of the Indo-Chinese documents has proved 
that, the civilisation of Indo-China came almost exclusively from 
the Deccan. The Indo-Chinese inscriptions are dated in the 
|aka era and Hreir alphabets very closely resemble those of the 



inscriptions in the Deccan. Such an inscription of Cambodia 
{see, "Journal Asiatique" Vile scrie, Tome XX., No. 2, Aoiit- 
Seplembre 1882) dated in the Saka year 589 " essentially agrees 
with those of the first Clidjukyas from tlie si.Kth to the eight 
century." The alphabet of the most ancient inscriptions found 
in Annam fully resembles, as Inis been remarked by M, Abel 
Bergaine (Journal Asiatique, Janvier 1888, page 15) the alpha* 
bets of the inscriptions of the kings of Vehgi, the Pallavas and 
the first Kaclambas. Again, certain inscriptions (for example 
Nos 415 and 415 bis, XXI of the collection mentioned by 
Mr. Bergaine) are characterised by a peculiarity whicli is called 
the " box-headed” alphabet and M. Bergaine observes that 
"the relations between the Champa kingdom and those of 
Southern India were so frequent that the alphabet changed 
there in the same mauiicr. We shall even see that a simple 
ornamental appendage, a deeply cut sipiare at the head of the 
letters which, in India proper, seems to have been in fashiop 
during almost the whole of the V century finds its my into 
our XXI inscription, 

It must first be noted that this influence existed in the H 
iGtSiitury of the Christian era : 

(1) The Inscription of Mura-raja or Sri Maia, king of the 
Champas, which is found near the village of Vo-can, in the 
Nhatrang valley in the province of Khah-Hoo (Journal Asitique, 
Janv.-Fcvrier 1891, page 17) in Annam, is written in Sanskrit 
and in an alphabet that is identical with that of {the inscription 
of Rudradaman at Girnar. 

(2) Ptolemy gives the names of the towns situated on 
the coast of Annam that were not simply Indian but were also 
Sanskrit (Journal Asiatique-Rapport Annuel; Juillet-Aoul 1888, 
page 70), 

We thus arrive at the following very important conclusion j 
"The Indo-Chinese civilisation did not come from every place 
in India, but, from a port of the Deccan wlience the travellers 
embarked for Indo-China", 

Where was this port situated ? Tliat is tlie important pio- 
blem we are now going to solve, This port was existing at (he time 
of Ptolemy, and is found mentioned by this geographer* In 
fact, this is how Ptolemy describes the east coast of the Deccan 
(see Ind. Ant., Vol, XUI., page 332) ; "Moutii of the Tiy®: 



Khaberos — Kliab^ris— Sabotiras — PodoiJk^- — Mekiig6— Mouth 
of_ the river Tyna — Kottis-^Manarpha-*Moath of the river 
Maisbltis— Kontakossyla, a mart — Kodclura— Allosygn^ — The 
point of departure lor ships bound for Khrys^'— Paro#a^ 
iNaihgailui-^Katikardama-— Katmagara — Mouth of the riyer 
Madank*’. 

We see that, in the II century, Ptolemy has said that the 
ships that wanted to go to the country of gold (Khrysd) i. e. the* 
Indo-Chinese peninsula (Burma, Malacca, Catnbodia, Annam) 
started from a fixed point (locus unde solvunt in Chrysen 
navigantes). Till now there was complete uncertainty irt regard 
to the geographical position of this port. There was no doubt 
at all that " KhabSris-emporium'' designated the town of 
Kav'ripatnam ; in fact, Ptolemy has mentioned above the 
“ mouth of the river Khabbros" which is undoubtedly the 
Kavbrl. But between this towm and the Ganges not a single 
place mentioned by Ptolemy could be identified with some 
amount of certainty. Many authors have put forth hypotheses 
but without any great success. Colonel Yule thought that the 
river Maisolus was no other than the Krisb^A, because not far 
from its mouth there is the modern town of Masnlipaiam ; but 
this reason was not very convincing. In the theory of Colonel 
Yule the town that Ptolemy calls Koddura was identified with 
GCidiJirU, near Masulipatam. This identification was I'egarded 
with the greatest scepticism, for they replied to Colonel Yule 
that ; 

(1) The Avord Koddura does not fully resemble th^ word 
Guduru, 

(2) There is nothing to prove that the village of Gfidfiru 
existed at the time of Ptolemy and has preserved the same name 
for 18 centuries. 

It is no more the same thing to-day. In compiling the 
ancient history of the Deccan and in studying the Ko^idamudi 
plates, we have made the following important discoveries : 
(1) That the modern town named Guduru by Colonel Yule 
was once called Kudura (2) that Kudura existed at the time of 
Ptolemy, So we can now think of identifynig the Koddura of 
Ptoiemy with the Kudura of Kondamudi plates. 

Our knowledge of ancient Deccan enables us to make an- 
other neV' identification. Between Guduru and the mouth of the 



Kyiah^i) tl^ere is the town of Ghaijtaaala, where Mr. Alexaadre 
,Rpa (South Indian Bonddhist Antiquities — Madras 1894, page 
32) has discovered the remains of a Sthpa which date from the 
beginning of the CJ)tistian era ; so, Ghantasila existed at ‘the 
time of Ptc)lera 5 ' j and exactly at the required spot, on the- sea 
side, between Koddura and the moutli of the river, Ptolemy 
places tlie mart of Kontakossyla. 

Wc have thus, solved an important problem, we have been 
able to identify certain places iiamed by Ptolemy in a part of 
the Deccan coast ; and tlie place whence sliips departed for 
Indo-China is found near Koddura, a little more to the north 
on the coast, i. e. not far from the mouth of the GodavAri, 

We shall therefore conclude that the port of departure for 
vessels bound for Khryse, during the time of Ptolemy, was 
situated near the mouth of the Goddvftri and that it was from 
thei-e that tlie civilisation of India starteed to go over to Burma, 
Java, Cambodia and Annam. 


§ 3, The Salahk^ydiUia. 


This dynasty had Vengipura for its capital, and had a 
special cult for the god Chitrarathaswamin, The remains of a 
temple dedicated to this deity are found at Pedda-v6gi near 
Ellore, As copper-plates connected with this dynasty and this 
countiy have been found in the enviions of this town, I think 
we may admit the identity of Vehgipura with Pedda-v6gi. The 
plates of king Vija 5 'a-D^vavarman (Ep. Ind. Vol. IX., No. 7, 
page 56) are in Pidkrit but contain two Sanskrit verses. This 
king is said to be the 'performer of horse sacrifices.’ 

Another set of plates found near lake Kolleru (Ind. Ant* 
Vol. V., 1876, No. XVIII, page 175) is in Sanskrit and is proba- 
bly hot so ancient. It mentions Chandavarman and his son 
Vijaya-Nandivarman. The Salahk^yanas ruled at this epoch 
over the same country of Kuijuhaia which foimerly was the 
native land of the Brihatphalayanas. 

Ancy, F. Fleet says (Ind. Ant. Vol. V., 1876, page 175): 
"In Sir W. Elliot's fac-similes I have another copper-plate 
inscription of Vijaya-Nandivarma and his Yuvamahfi.i3.ja whose 
name seems to be Vijaya-Tungavarma or Vijaya Buddhavarmfi 

the language, even, is doubtful but seems iio be 

prakrit ” This name is piobably Buddhavarmfi, for, in 

the margin there is the character "dh.i” 

It is prhbable that these kings : DSvavarman, Chandavarman, 
his son Nandivaiman and perhaps also the problematical 
Buddhavarman, have reigned between 350 and 450 A, D. It 
appeals in fact that these kings came after the invasion of 
Samudra-Gupta ; and it is again probable that their kingdom 
was conquered in the fifth century by the Vishnukundms with 
the help of the Vakatakas. 


11 



I 4. The Vislmiikimijins, 


The R4raafh’lham (Ep. Ind.Yol. XI., page 134) and the 
Chikkulla plates (Ep. Ind. Vol. IV., page 193) give u.s genealogy 
No. t ; and the Pnlithbdrii grant (Report on Epigraphy for 
1913-14j G. 0. No. 920, Public, 4th Aug. 1914, page 102) gives 
ns genealogy No. II ; 

Madhavavarman I. 

Vikram^ndravarman I. 

I 

I 

I n drab h attara kavarinan 

Vikramendravarman 1 1 , 

I Vikramahcndra 


No II. 


Govindavarman 


' ' \ Madhavavarman (II). 

1 aiyi of opinion that Vikramahcndra may be idenlified with 
VlkramCndravarman II. In fact, I have remarked that in seveial 
documents the information regarding the grand-fatlier nr otlier 
ancestors of the reigning king has been sometimes altered. It 
fe probable that the real name of (he grandfather of Mfldhava II 
xvas VikramCndravarman II. 

It seems that the capital of the kingdom 'was LendnlCira 
which is probably the present village ot DenduKltU, in the 
Kllore taliiq near the ancient city Of Vengi. 

The tutelary deity of the dynasty is the "Holy Lord of 
^rt Rarvata," Sailam in the Karnul District. This God was 
the favourite deity of Prabhavati, widow of RudrasCna II. and 
mother of PravarasCna II, the V^klltaka king. On the other 
hand, Madhavavarman L, the first Vishpukimdin king had 
tnarried a Vkkataka princess and we have said already, that very 
probably, in the middle of the V century, the Vkkkjakas 
uprooted the ancient Sklafikfi.yana dynasty of Vengi and placed 
on the throne their relation MAdbavavarman I. This king, in 
fact, is reported to have performed numerous sacrifices, 11 of 
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them being horse sacrifices which are emblems of victory. 
Besides that, the eulogies of this king resemble those found in 
the V&kfij:aka copper-plates of Pravaras6tia I, 

The king' Vikram6ndravarman 1. had no other merit than 
that of birth. He was the ornament of two families, the 
Vishpiikundins and the Vakitakas. His reign was probably 
short. 

On the contrary, Indrabhattarakavarraan had a long reign 
as the Ramatirthara plates are dated m the 37th year of his 
reign ; besides, during tliis reign, there was a terrible attack 
made by a king, wdao probably reigned in Kalinga, who was also 
called "Indra” and who seems to have been the head of a 
coalition of kings. These plates tell us that Indrabhattaraka- 
varman "encountered in hundred thousands of battles numerous 
four-tusked elephants (chaturdanta)"; we know that God Indra 
is mounted on the elephant of the East which has four tusks. 
That statement is wholly confirmed by copper plates written in 
a similar alphabet which have been found in the Godaveri 
District. They arc those of P.rithivimfila (J. B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol. XVI., page 116). From lines 17-20, we learn an alliance was 
entered into by several chiefs to uproot by force Indrabhaj;!:a- 
raka whose elephant Kumuda (the elephant o£ the S. W, 
quarter) was struck down by Indradhiraja mounted on bis own 
eleph^n'f Svtptatika (fhe elephant of N, E. quarter), So there 
were two Ihdras present : IndrMhirilja, kingi of the northe-ist, 
that is, of Kalinga along the coast of Orissa, and Indrabb^fliS.- 
raka, the Vishnu kuiidin who reigned in the sonthwesf, fhat is 
to say in Vengi. Now, it seems that it was thefcng of the 
Vishnukundins that was the victor. In fact the same Ramatir- 
tham plates commemorate (he grant made by Indra Of a village 
situated in the Plaki-rashtra. This province is mentioned in the 
Timraapiiram plates (Ep. Ind. Vol. IX., page ‘317) under (he 
name of Palaki-vishaya. And we know that this §am<5 province 
of Palaki-vishaya contained the village of Chefupdra, which is 
nothing but Chipiirupalll in the Vizagapatam District (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX., pages 15 and 16). Since the Vishnukupdin Indra 
was the master of Vizagapatam District after his war with the 
king of Orissa, it is certain that he W'as the victor. We haye 
said that there was a coalition of many kings against Indrabhaj:- 
faraka, Among them perhaps was tfarishbna the Vik^ifakaj 



in fact, the Ajanj;4 inscription says that Harishena vanquished 
the king of the Andhra country. This word shows the country 
between the Godavari and (he Kpishna, that is to say, the 
kingdom of the Vishnukundins. 

The son of Indrabhat,tAiaka was Viknunendravarman II, 
It is certain that this king reigned on the banks of the Kpishna 
as the Chikkulla plates mention the village of Regonpam to the 
S. E. Of Rkvireva on the bank of the KpishnabeniiA j and 
R&vireva has been identified by Mr. Sewell with Raveralah 
SO'^IO'E and IdoSO’N) : 

The son of Vikramendravarman ll. (Vikrainahendra) was 
Govindavannan and his grandson M^dhavavarinan II (Janasraya). 
The last of them “ciossed the river Godavari with the desire to 
conquer the eastern region", This event probably look place 
shortly before the invasion of Pulak^sin II. who put an end to 
'the dynasty of Vishnukiini(Jins and annexed the kingdom o-f 
Vengi. 

In Iny work ^!The Pallavas" (chapter IIL, page 34), J[ have 
attributed the cave^' of Un^avalli, Sittanagaram, Bezwada, 
Mogaliijapuram to the Vishnukundins. I shall not speak of it 
once again. 

The seal of the*Chikkula plates (Ep. Ind. Vol IV., plate 
•facing the page 244) resembles that of the Ramatirtham plates: 
an advancing lion with its fore-paw raised, month wide open 
and the tail swung over the back so as to end in a loop 
(G. O. No. 538 ; Rep. on Epi. 28th July 1909). The lion 
was then the crest of the Vishnukundins. It is to be remaiked 
that the Kadambas have the same crest which proves the 
fanrily relationship that existed between the Kadambas and 
the Vish^iukupdins. We lind the image of a vase sculptured 
on the pillais at Undavalli and Mogaliazapuram, and the image 
of a lion at U^idavalli. Coins bearing the image of a lion on 
the obverse and the image of a vase on the reverse have also 
been found. ( see for instance, In Mr, Vincent A. Smith's, " Early 
History of India," the plate concerning the Indian coins in 
the British Museum : coin No, 16, from Elliot, "Coins of 
Southern India" PI,, II, 49). These coins have been 
attributed to the Pallavas. in 1917, in my work "The Palla- 
vas" (Chapter HF, page 34), I have attributed these coins to 

Vishnukundins'. 
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§ 5. The Kings of Kaliftga, 


We have six documents that give us information about 
the kings of Kalihga. We have said that, about A, D. 340, 
Satnucira-Giipta met on the coast of Orissa with Mantaiftja, 
king' of Koiala, Swamiciatta of KottOra, Damana of Eraru^apali 
and Mahfindra of Pishtflpiira. The last of them had probably 
the title of king of Kahhga : we shall see, in fact, that Sakti* 
vannan ( Ragolu plates ) who also reigned at Pishtapma had 
this title. The six documents we have mentioned being all in 
Sanskjtit are probably posteiior to the year 400 A. D. On the 
other hand the coast of Orissa was conquered by Pulak^sin II 
(Aihole inscription) about 609 A, D. and was piobably 
shared between the Eastern Chalukyas in the south 
and the Eastern Gahgas in the noith, The dales of the 6 
documents in question are therefore between 400 and 600 
A. D. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to establish a chionology 
of the kings of Kalihga whose names we know. Therefore 
we shall now proceed to enumerate those documents' without 
any ascertained chronological order. 

a) The Ragolu plates ( Ep. Ind. Vol XII, page 2 ) iirention 
Vasishthiputra Saklivannan, king of Kalihga who reigned at 
Pishtapma. It is said that this sovereign " adorns the MSlga- 
dlia family," which goes to show that this pHnee was 
related to the Guptas and reigned towards the middle of the 
V century when the Guptas and the Vhkatakas dominated the 
Deccan. 

b) The Godavari copperplates ( J. B. B, R. A. S. Vol XVI, 
page 116) had been studied when we gave the history of 
Indrabhat;taraka of the Vislmukunijin dynasty ; the king 
Pfithivimula who was the donor of the Godhvau plates was 
the son of Sii-Prabhakara and reigned in the city of Kftndftji. 
He was the vassal of another more powerful king named 
Indra W'ho was the son of Mitavarman, reigned at MapalkudI 



and had for his war-elephent Supratika ( the elepheiit of the 
N. E. quarter). The document says that this king was the 
victor in the struggle against the king Inclrabhatt;araka. But 
we have said that this is not probable andhiat, on (he contrary, 
the Vishnukii^ujin king seems to have aennxed the districts of 
Godavari and Vizagapalam and driven away the kings of 
Kalihga to the north. In fact, the capital of the kings of 
Kalihga which was Pishtapuram at the limes of Mahfindra and 
Visisthiputra Saktivarman seems to Iiave been transferred 
further north to Sarapalli and Sithh.ipura after the Vishiju- 
kundms captured Pishtapuram. Tliis event probably took 
place in the first quarter of the VI Century. 

c) The Chikakole plates ( Ind, Ant. Vol. XIII., page 48) 
of -Nandaprabhanjanavarinan issued from SS-iapalli and 

d) the Komartiplates (Ep. Ind. Vol. IV., page 143) ofChan- 
davarman issued from Sirh^apurara, have many points of resem- 
blance ; the phraseology of both these documents is almost 
t|ip same ; the seals bear the word “Pitpibhaklah " ; Nanda- 
pfabhanjana and Chandavartnan are both of them called 
icings of Kalinga,*' and lastly, Siihhapura, the capital of 
Ohandavarrtian may be identified with Singupuram, a village 
near Chikakole where the plates of Nandaprabhanjana were 
discovered. 

e) The Brihatprostha grant of Umavarman, lord of Kalinga, 
issued from Siihhapura (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII,, page 4) surely 
belongs to the same group as the plates of Chikakole and 
Komarti. It is impossible to say in what chronological order, 
Umavarman, Nandaprabhanjana and Chandravarman reigned. 
Their epoch is also uncertain ; they might possibly have reigned 
between 525 and 609 A. D, 

f) Lastly, we have to mention the Sarabhavaram plates 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII., page 104) for, this village where they 
were discovered is in the Godavari district and it i^ probably 
here that the Lord of Chikura, whose name is not mentioned 
and who perhaps lived in the VJ century, reigned. He was 
probably not a "king of Kalinga” but only a simple feudatory. 
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CHAPTER VII* 


Thk Dynasties op the Kanarese Districts, 


§ 1. The Kadambas. 

The genealogy of the Kadambas may probably be the 
following : 

Mavfira^arman (340-360 A. D.) 

I 

Kaiigavarman (360-385 A. D.) 

I 

Rhagiratha (385-410 A. D.) 


Raghu (410-425 A. D.) 


I 

Kakusthavarman (425-450 A^ D.) 


Sahtivarraan (450-475 A. D,) 
1 - 


Kjrislmavarman I. 


Mrige^avarman Mandhiltnvarman Vishmivarman DdvaVantttn 
(475-488 A. D.) (488-500 A. D.) 


I I I Sirhhavarman 

Ravivarman Bhftnuvarman Sivaratha | 

(500-537 A. D,) Krishna varman 11. 

(550-565 A. D.) 


Harivarman 
(537-550 A. D.) 


Kumaravarman 

I 

Mandhata-Raja 
|(Shimoga plates) 


Ajavarman 

Bhogivai man 

Vishnuvarman 

etc. 
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A part of this genealogy has been published by Professor 
Kielhorn (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII,, page 30) and admitted by 
Mr. Rice in his work "Mysore and Coorg from inscriptions" 
["lyfishtha-pilfi,” in the Birur plates, means a father’s elder 
brother], 

The genealogy given above diffeis from those published 
by Messrs, Kielhorn and Rice because I have -taken into ac- 
count the discovery of the Slnmoga plates in 1911 and those 
of Tagare in 1918. The Tagarc plates (Annual Report, Mysore 
Archreological Department, for 1918, page 40, No. 71) give us 
the following genealogy: 

Krisimavarman 

■| 

Ajavannan 

I 

Bhdgivarman 

I 

Vishnuvarman 

Relying on the form of the letters, I thought that it was 
not possible to admit that this Kjrishnavarman was K.rishna- 
Vfrijinan. I j but that he was, on the contrary, very probably 
K^iShpavarman II. 

The Shimoga plates (Annual Report, Mysore Ai'chaeologi- 
cal Department, for 1911, page 31), say that the king MS.n- 
dhita-R4ja, son of KumAravarman reigned at Uchchangi 
(Uchchangidurga—Uchchasrihgi). This town belonged to 
Sivaratha in the 4th year of the reign of Harivarman (Halsi 
plates, Ind, Ant., Vol., page 30); that is why we can suppose 
that Kum&iavarmaa was the son of Sivaratha or Hafivarrtian; 
the Shimoga plates do not give us any information about his 
filiation. 

The chronology of the Kadambas has not yet been fixed 
on a suie basis. It is only a complete study not only of this 
dynasty but also of all the other dynasties of the Deccan that 
will enable us to arrive at a satisfactory result. In the 
genealogical table, I have just given, I have put within 
brackets, beside the name of each king, the approximate date 
of his reign, according to the chronology I have adopted. I 
shall now try to justify this chronology. 
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(1) We have said, when speaking of the copper plates oi the 
Pallava dynasty, that palseography was geneiallya bad anxh' 
iiary to the chronology of dynasties; very often, two docutnents 
dated in the satne reign differ itnich from e^ch Other* 
However there is a special case to which I must draw the 
reader’s attention. We kno^v that in the middle Of the V 
century the Gupta-Vaka takas were very powerful in the Deccan* 

I call Gupta-Vak4takas those kings of the Vakataka dynasty 
whoweie the sons, grandsons or great-grandsons of queen 
Prabh^vati, daughter of Devagupla (Chandra-Gupta II). We 
know that this queen was the regen f of the kingdom during the 
miniority of her %on ; and the plates of Piofessor Pdtak 
( Ind. Ant., 1912, page 215), which are dated in the time of 
this princess, bear on the seal not the genealogy of the Vak^- 
takas but of the Guptas. The descendants of this queen con* 
sidered theinse]ve.s to be as much Gupta.s as Viki takas. 
Tliey adopted a veiy peculiar alphabet whicli spread as a queer 
fashion in the V century, in the empire of the Guptas, at the 
time of Chandra-Gupta II fBuhler "Incl. paleography" Ind* 
Ant. Vol XXXIII, page 64). This ihas been styled the “box- 
headed" alpliabet. I distinguish two sorts of “box" placed at 
the head of the letters : 

The “ true box ” ; it is thus described by J. F. Fleet : 
“formed by sinking four short strokes in the shape of a square 
and leaving a block of stone or copper in the cenIrC of them" 
(Gupta Inscriptions, page 19). 

The “false box" is more simple: the sCulptor or engra- 
ver has simply removed a sufficiently large square surface at 
the head of each letter. 

As an example of the “true box” we may take the 
Balaghat plates (Ep, Ind, Vol. IX., page 268) of Pyithivishfi- 
na 11 and all the plates of Pravarasfina II (Chaimnak, Siwani 
and Dudia). 

When examining the Uruvupalli plates (see the plate in 
Ind. Ant. Vol, V, page 51) which are dated from Palakkada 
in the 11th year of the reign of the Pallava king Siriihavar- 
man and winch have been engraved by order of Yuvamahfi- 
rfija Vishnugopa, I made the important remark, which no one 
has done up to tiie present, that the alphabet of thi? docu- 
ments was “box headed" ; nay more, it is not the “false box" 
12 
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but the ''true box" so much so that these plafes can be showft 
as an excellent specimen of the "true box", Siibhavarraan and 
%8hnUg6pa have reigned between 475 and 500 A. D, and the 
UnivnpalH plates are probably dated 486 A. D, Tlie plates of 
Md.nga{ur and Pikira of the son of Vishnugopa are not box« 
headed; we may therefore say that from 500 A, D., the 
box method disappeared. The same phenomenon is to be seen 
in the Kadamba 'documents: the plates of MfigP^a and Man- 
dhatri are box-headed, but those of Ravivarman are not. There 
is room to think that MrigCsa and Mandhdtri reigned from 
475 to 500 A. D. and were contemporaries of Siihhavarman 
and Vishnugopa; and that Ravivarman reigned after 500 A. D. 
when the box method has disappeared from the Deccan, 

( 2 ) We know that about 550 A. D., Pnlak6^in I seized 
V^tapi and founded the Chalnln'a kingdom: but if we 
look at the map, we see that the geographical position of 
BUdami (VAtapi) allows us to affirm that PaU^ika (Halsi) 
could not belong to the Kadamhas when the ChA}ukyas were 
in Bftddmi. , It may therefore be asserted that all the plates 
•found at Halsi and dated from Pala^ik^ (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, 
pages 23, 25, 28, 29, 3t,) arc anterior to 550 A. D. We may 
therefore say that Harivarman who, in the Sth year of his 
reign (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, page 31) held PaU4ikd, iCigned 
there before the middle of (he VI century. It has to be 
noted that wc do not know of any Kadamba document dated 
from PalA^ik^ which is posterior to the one we have just 
mentioned; it is tiierefore probable that Harivarman was 
almost the contempoi-ary of PuIakC4in I and was vanquished 
by him. The Sangoli plates (Ep. Ind,, Vol. XIV, page 165) 
mention an astronomical phenomenon and Mr. K, N. Dikshit 
of Poona has observed that during (ho VI century this 
phenomenon could have occured only thrice: in 507, in 526 
and in 545, The Sangoli plates being dated in the Sth year 
of Harivarman's reign, this king must have come to the throne 
only in 526-8=518 A. D. or in 545-8=537 A. D,, if we belie- 
ve that this event happened in the VI century. The latter date 
agrees perfectly well with the chronology we have adopted ; 
we shall therefore admit that Harivarma:: ascended the 
throne in 537 A. Dn 

Let us now proceed to sum up the history of this dynasty. 



The Talagunija inscription (}5p. Inch, Vol VIII, page 30) - 
gives a version, probably historical, of the origin of the 
Kadaipbas, There was a brali man belonging to the Manavya 
gdtrir named MayOra^arman who \Va3 a native of Slhitnakundm’ 
(Tfijgtin^a) and belonged to a family called Kadamba 
since a kadamba tree sheltered their house. He came to the 
capital of the Pallava empire to study the VOdas and therer had 
a quarrel with a horseman. Hearing it said that the brahman 
caste was inferior to that of the Kshatrias, he got angry, put 
llimself at the head of a band of adventurers and attacked the 
Pallavas in the forests of Sri Parvala, With the help of Brihad- 
Bana and other kings, he succeeded in founding the kingdom 
of which Banavasi (Vaijayanti) was the capital. Mr, K. G. 
Sankara Iyer of Trivandram in his excellent article on "The 
age of K4liddsa" published in the "Quarterly Journal of the 
Mj’thic Society,” (Bangalore, Vol. VlII., July 1918) says ; "It 
is probable tiial Mayura^arman took advantage of the confusion 
caused by Samudragupta's southern expedition to set himself 
up as an independent ruler”. This hypothesis accords with the 
chronology we have adopted. 

Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah, the learned officer of the "Mysore 
Archaeological Department”, has written an article on "The 
Kadamba prakrit. inscription of Malavalli” Ind, Ant., Vol, 
XLVI, page 134), in which we find the exact tenor of that 
document. It is a Kadamba inscription, but the name of the 
king is not mentioned. However, as it is in piAkyit we may 
suppose that he was the most ancient king of the dynasty and 
that the document is dated in the reign of Mayura^arman, that 
is, the middle of the IV century. 

The 8lh verse of the Ajanta inscription (cave No, XVI, 
Arch. Surv, W. Ind,, Vol IV, pages 53 and 124) says that the 
Vak^taka king Prithivisli^na I, vanquished the king of Kuptala, 
i, e. the Kadamba king. It is certain that Prithivisheija I. 
reigned for a long time ; tradition says that he reigned for about 
a hundred years and Mr. Vincent A. Smith is of opinion that it 
means "from about foi'ty to sixty years". We know that his son 
Rudras&ia 11, married the daughter of Chandra’Gupta II. about 
395 A. D. We may therefore be almost sure that Prithivisb^na I. 
reigned between 350 and 390 A. D, According to omychrono- 
logy he must have been the contemporary of the Kadamba 



king Kangavamian (360-385 A. D.) and it is probable that this 
king of Kuntala is the one whose defeat is mentioned in the 
Ajan|:&, inscription ; and the Ta:[gun(jla inscription seems to 
confirm this supposition, as it says that Kangavarman accom- 
plished “lofty exploits in terrible wars’. 

We have not got any information about Bhagiratlia. 

Raghu “subdued enemies by his valour". It is probably 
in his reign that his brother KAlcustha bore the title of 
Yuvamah^iaja and ruled over Palasik^ (Halsi in Belgaura) in 
the year 80 of an unknown era which probably began with the 
founding of the dynasty by Mayura^arnian. In that case, the 
Halsi plates (Ind. Ant,, Vol. VI, page 23) would be dated about 
the year 420 A. D. and Kdkustha would have come to the 
throne in 425 and reigned till 450 A. D. 

The Balaghat plates (Ep. Ind,, Vol. IX., page 268) say that 
Narendrasfina w<is the grandson of Prabhavati-Guptd and that 
he married the daughter of the king of Kuntala named Ajjhita- 
bhajtarikl. When did this marriage take place ? We have 
admitted with Mr. Vincent A. Smith (J. R. A. S., April 1914, 
page 326) that the marriage of Rudrasflna II with the daughter 
of Chandra-Gupta II, the queen Prabhavati-Gupta, took place 
about 39'S A. Df j we may suppose that the marriage of their 
grandson took place 50 years later. So the marriage of the prince 
Gupta- Vdk^taka with the daughter of the king of Kuntala must 
be placed about 445 A. D. We have said above that it is certain 
that the Kuntala kingdom was no other than the kingdom of the 
Kadambas (see Ep. Ind,, Vol. XIII, page 299, verses 58 — 62). We 
may therefore put the question : who was the Kadamba king that 
reigned in 445 and gave his daugter in marriage to the Gupta- 
V^katiaka king? In our chronology Kakusthavarman is shown 
to have reigned from 425 to 450 and it is quite possible that 
in 445 he had a daughter of marriageable age: and the celebrat- 
ed inscription of Talagufid,a which contains the eulogy of 
Kakusthavarman and is writhen in the “box-headed" alphabet 
says that K&kusthavarman gave his daughters in marriage to 
the Guptas and other kings. 

The plates of Mtig^sa and Mandhatri, “the sons of S^ntivar- 
man, are also written in the same alphabet. 

Two sets of copper plates discovered at Ddvagiri (Ind. 
Ant,, Vol. VII, page 35 and page 37) are dated in the 3rd. 
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and 4th years of the reign of the Halsi plates (Ipd* 

Ant, Voh VI, p, 24) and the Hire-Sakuna plates (Ep. Carn> 
VlII, page 12), are dated m tlje 8th year of the same reign! 
The Hithahahbdgith i^Ep. Cam., IV, p, 136) and Td'lganda 
records ate not dated. The last dooument (Mysore Archmolo*' 
gical Report, for page 35, and Plate IV, 2) mentions 

the wife of Mrig6&j who was born in tlie Kaikeya family, and 
was called Pi abhavati. In the first 8 years of his reign, about 
480 A. D. Mngesa utprooted the GaAgas, and was a very fire 
of destruction of the;Palkvas (Halsi plates, Ind, Ant,, VI, p. 24), 
Mrigfi^a reigned at Vaijayanti, It is probable that he did pot 
reign long, since the documents we have got do not go beyond 
the 8th year of his reign. 

It is probable that Mrige4a was succeeded by Iiis younger 
brother Mancihatrivarraan who also reigned at Vaijayanti: 
the Kudgere plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. Vj,, p. 14) aie dated in the 
2nd year of his reign. His private sect clary Daniodaradatta 
was probably the Damodaia of Koijnvir (Ind. Ant., Vol, 
XXI., p. 93). 

In the absence of more precise infoimation, we may 
admit that MrigCsa reigned from 475 to 490 A, D. and 
Mandhairi from 490 to 500 A. D. 

When Santivarraan, Mpigesa and Mandhatri were rCign- 
.ing at Vaijayanti, the northern provinces (Belgaum; KaladgCe 
and Darwar), wliich liad Pak^ika (Halsi) and Triparvata (pro- 
bably Devagfii'i) for their capitals, were governed by princes 
belonging to the younger branch of the Kadamba family. 
Krish^avaruian I., son of Kdkustha and elder brother of 
Santivarman, reigned at Triparvata (probably Devagfiri, in 
the Karajgi taluk of Dharwad District). He had the prince 
Dfivavarman as yuvamahkraja (DdvagCre plates, Ind, Ant., 
Vol. VIII,, p. 33). Almost at the same time, Vishpiivarliian, 
the elder (Birur plates) son of Krishpavarman I, made a grant 
in the Sindhuthaya-rashtra (Bijapur District) With the permis- 
sion of his cousin Santivarman (Birur plates ; Ep. Cam., 
Vol. VI., p. 91 j Kadur No, 162) Vishpuvarman was the son of 
a Kaikeya princess who had married Krishnavarman I. Who 
were the Kaikeyas? Nothing is known about them. The kingdom 
of PaldsikA (Halsi), which was governed by Vishpuvarman, 
belonged to the Kadambas of Vaijayanti ; in fact, vherr Mfige^a 
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,was reigning at Vaijayanli (Ind. Ant., vol. VI, page 24), he 
gave orders for the construction of a temple at Pal^^ik^. 

It is probable that on the death of Mandhatri, the crown 
of the Kadambas came, as a matter of right, to Ravivanuan 
the son of M4ndhatri ; this prince being young, lii.s cousin 
Vishiiuvarman tried to size upon the throne witli the help of 
the Pallavas; but Ravi killed his adversary. In fact, a set ol 
Halsi plates (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, page 32) say that Ravivannan 
"acquired the regal power by the strength and prowess of his 
own arm”, and another set of Halsi plates (Ind. Ant,, 
Vol. VI, page 29) also add that Ravivarnian "having slain 
Srl-Vish^uvarraan and other kings, and having uprooted 
Cha^dfl'danda, the lord of Kdnchi has established himself at 
Pala^ikci”. The Nilainbur plates (Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII., page 
146) are dated in the 5th year of Ravivarman’s reign ; and 
there are three sets of plates (Ind. Ant., Vol. Vl, page 25, 28 
and 29) that are dated in the same reign from Pal^4ik^. The 
Ajjibad-Sirsi plates (Progress Report, Arch. Surv. \yest. Ind., 
for 1917-1918, page 35) are dated in the 35th year of his reign 
which corresponds probably to circ, 535 A. D. and it is likely, 
that,. having come to the throne about 500 A. D. when suffi- 
ciently young, he reigned for about 40 years and died in 537 
A, D. The inscription on the stone at Kava^i (Sorab 523, 
Shimoga ; (Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, page 167) mentions the 
death of Ravi and of his wife who probably became a sati. 

His son Harivarman succeeded him at Vaijayanli (Sangoli 
plates ; Ep, Ind., Vol. XlV., page 165 ; 8th year of the reign) 
and at Pal^^ik^ (Halsi plates, Ind. Ant., Vol. V),, page 31 ; 5th 
year of his reign). We have said that he ascended the throne in 
537 A. D. 

About the year 550 A. D., Pulake^in I. of the Chajukya 
family installed himself at V^tApi (BAdami), This town being 
situated exactly in the middle of the northern provinces of the 
Kadamba kingdom, it is almost certain that Harivarman lost, 
about 550 A. D., all the country that had for its capitals 
PalaSkA (Halsi) and Triparvata. 

We have seen that Ravivannan killed Vishiiuvarman, his 
cousin and settled at Pal^^ikA ; Siffihavarman, the son of 
Visiiuvarman, probably remained in an inferior position during 
the reign of Ravivarman ; but the son of Siiiih^varman who 



was called Krishiiavarman fl. ascended the throne of Vaijayantl. 
The Bennur plates (Ep. Carn., Vol. V., page 594 ; Belur 245) 
speak of a military expedition and the Bennahalli plates (Ep. 
Cam., Vol. V, Be, 121 ; and Ep. Inch, Vol. VI., page 18) say 
that Kpish^avarman II. ''ha.s gained the fortune of royalty by 
his heroism*'. The kingdom .of Kpishnavarman II. extended 
between the Chajukya kingdom in the nortli and that of the 
Gaftgas in the south. Madhava II. of the Ga'i^ga dynasty 
married the sister of Krishnavarman II. Probably, it was 
Krishnavarman II. that was defeated by the Chaluka Kirtivar- 
man I. shortly before 570 A. D, and whose country was ruined 
by the Pallavas (Anaji insc., Ep. Cam., Vol. XI, Dg, No, 161). 

For a long time it was believed that the dynasty was com- 
pletely destroyed. However, the discovery of the Tagare plates 
(Mysore Arch. Report for 1918, page 40 and plate XI) seems 
to prove that the son of Krishnavarman If. who was called 
Ajavarman, did not reign, but that Bhogivarman, the son of 
Ajavarnian, was the ^'acquirer of an extensive kingdom by the 
strength of his own arm”. It is probable that this kingdom did 
not last long, for, it appears that this country was occupied, 
shortly after, by the Gafigas (Tagare plates of Polavira, Mysore 
Arch. Report for 1918, page 41). Vishnuvarman son of Bh6gi- 
varman probably lived in the beginning of the VII century. 

The Chdluky'a king Pulake^in II besieged Banav3.si (Aihole 
insc.) and, in the Kadamba country there are inscriptions of 
Pulake^in II (Sh, 10), Vikramiditya (Sa. 79), Vinayaditya 
(Sli, 154) and Vijayflditya (Sk. 278). 

At the end of the VIII century, the Pallava king Danli- 
varman married Aggafanimmati, “tiie daughter of the celebrated 
king, a crest jewel of the Kadamba family” (Vdiurpalaiyam 
plates, vers 18 ; S. I. I., Vol. II., Part V., page 511), 



§ 2 . The Gangas. 


Up to the moment of writing this, the genealogy of lhi<5 
dynasty has remained nnsetlled for the following reasons : 
The first documents that were discovered were no doubt 
spurious. They gave the following genealogy : 

Kohganivai man, 

Madhava ( I ), 

t 

Harivarman, 

I 

Kishnugopa, 

MMhava (11), 

t 

Avinita, 

etc. 

In 1913, were discovered the Penukonda plates which 
give the following genealogy : 

Kohganivarman, 

Madhava, 

. I 

Ayyavarman, 

Madhava. 

This document was ceitainly a genuine one; it was ad- 
mitted that the genealogy given in the spurious records is 
erroneous and that the only reliable one is what is given in 
the Penukonda plates. It has therefore been admitted that 
the following is the correct genealogy ; 

Kohganivarman, 

I' 

Madhava’5 1, 

, I *" 

Ayyavarman, 

Mddhava 11., 

1 

Avinita, 

etc. 



Here the donor of the Penukonda plates Is mentioned as 
the fatlier of Avinita, I strongly protest’ against these 
suppositions, I affirm that the genealogy given in the spurious 
records ia quite correct, but that, till now, no one has undersi 
tood the true reason for the disagreement that exists between the 
Penufcopda plates and the other documents.' F. Fleet says 
(J, R. A. S.) 191 S, page 472): "It must be obvious that two Such 
different statements cannot both be true”. There lies the mis- 
talce ; I am of opinion that both the genealogies are correct ; 
but they are of two different dynasties. 

First of all, I have to declare most emphatically that the 
genealogy given in the spurious records is quite correct. In the 
Mysore Archmological Report for 1916, Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
has published two sets of copper plates : the Sringeri plates of 
Avinita and the Uttanur plates of Durvinita ; and, as for the 
Gummareddipui a plates of the same king published in I9l2 
§ 69, "there are no indications, that would lead one to suspect 
the genuineness’' of those recoids. The dynasty referred to in 
these documents is that of the "Gahgas of Talak^ff". 

I now proceed to prove tlie existence of a second dynasty 
which I shall call the dynasty of the "Gangas of Paruvi". We 
possess two documents of this dynasty which has remained 
unknown till now : i . ■ 

1) The Peniikoipd^ plates ' issued by the king MadhAva 

when making a grant of land situated near the tank of Paruvi 
in Paravivishaya (]. R. A. S., 1915, page 480 and "Repiort on 
Epigraphy" for 1913-1914, Madras, page 83-84) ; ■' 

2) The Benffigdnhalli plates of Krishnavarman, son of 
Madhava, which mentions the grant of Kuraura in Paruvishaya 
(Mysore Archmol, Annual Report for 1914-1915, plate XVIII). 
Paruvi is identical with Parigi seven miles north of Hiridiipiir 
in the Anantapur district. 

The capital of this dynasty was perhaps Kavaipflta from 
which place are dated the plates of Krishnavaiman. 

The chronology of the Gangas has till now remained so 
very uncertain that the authors who have treated the subject 
sometimes differ by .several centuries. 

However, all of them are almost agreed on the one point, 
that Madhava II, the father of Avinita, married the sister of 
Krishnavarman I, the son of Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba 
13 



4yna3ty ! but il is quite certaiti it was uot the case, The docu« 
ipaeuts say that MWhava II. married the sister of the Kadamba 
Krishtiavarmart, but this king was, I am sure, the second of 
that name and not the first. 1 declare that Mklhava II. urarried 
the sister of Kfishriavanuan 11, 

The first king, of whose date we are sure, reigned in the 
VI 11 century : in 1918, Mr. R, Nara-.imhachai discovered at 
Halkfir (Sira taluk) an inscription on a stone belongin/{ to the 
reign of ^ripurusha and dated S. 710 or 788 A. D. This king was 
the son of Sivamfira (Vallimalai insc.. No. 91 of 1889), and 
grandson (Siidi plates, Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, p, 181), of Bhuvikra- 
ma. Since Sripurusha reigned in 788 A. D. we may suppose that 
his grand father Bhuvikiama ascended the throne in the first 
quarter of the VIII century (700-725 A. D.). The father of 
Bhuvikrama named Srivikrama must have reigned tlierefoie 
fn the 4th quarter of the VII centui 7 (675-700 A. D.) and 
his grandfather Mushkara in the 3rd quarter of tlie same 
century (650-675 A. D.). We know that Durvitita the 
father of Mushkara reigned for a long time : tlie Gummare^di- 
pura plates (Report, Archajol, Depart. Mysore, for 1912 ,* 
‘"Itaras 65-69) are, in fact, dated in the 40t!i year of his 
reign, and, as it is probable that he lived a few years more, 
we may give him a reign of 45 years which wii) extend from 
605 to 6S0 A. D. His father Avinita probably reigned for an 
equally long period, for, the Sringdri plates, which are dated in 
the second year of his reign, say tfiat he obtained the ‘^sove- 
reignty while still on the lap of his divine mother" and the 
grant of Ep. Cam., 9, Dodda-Ba)16pur, 68, is dated in the 29th 
year of his reign. We may tlierefore believe that he reigned 
for a further period of 11 years after making the latter grant 
and that his reign lasted about 40 years, Avinita would there- 
fore have reigned from 565 to 605 A, D, According to these 
calculations, Mddhava II., the father of Avinita, would have 
reigned from 540 to 565 A. D. and this is exactly the epoch we 
have assigned to the Kadamba Kfishnavarraan II, If we now 
bear in mind that the Ganga Madhava II. and the Kadamba 
Krishnavarman II. both reigned over Mysore, the one in the 
North and the other in the South, and that, in consequence, 
they were neighbours, it would seem to be quite natural that 
^adhava H. should marry the sister of Kpshnavarman II, It is 



deai‘ that it is absolutely impossible that M^dhava 11, who 
lived in the raidclle of the VI century, sbouldiiave married the 
sister of KFishpavarmau I. who lived in the middle of the 
V century. We shall therefore bonclude by saying : ‘‘'M&dhaya If, 
the father of Avinita, married the sister of the Kadamba Kpsh- 
igiavarman V n. and reigned from S40 to 565 A. D,”. 

This chronology it in perfect accord with all the docu- 
ments. We shall presently see (hat Ayyavarman was placed 
on the throne about 480 A. D,, by Simhavarman, the Pallava 
king that reigned from 475 to 500 A-. D., and that the son of 
Ayyavarman was crowned by the Pallava Skandavarraan 
(500-525 A. D.). 

We get therefore tlie following genealogy' and chronology : 

Kohganivannan, (of the Kanvayana gotra), 

I 

M^dhava 1., 


Hariviinuan 

I 

Vishniigopa 

. r 

MAdhava 11 (S40'S65) ' 

I 

Avinita (565-605) 

I 

Durvinita (605*650) 

I 

Rlushkara ) second half 
I ?■ of the 
SrivikrainaJ VII century 

Bhuvikrama) first hah ’ 

) ^ of the 

^ivamara j VIII century 

i 

Sripiirusha (788 A. D,) 
etc. 

We shall now try to give the history of these kings. 


Ayyavarman (480-505) 

I 

Madhava (505-530) 

I 

Kjrishpavannan 
(acc. circ. 530) 

(Paruvi dynasty) 
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We have said that, about 480 A. D., the Kadamba MrigeSa 
fought with the Guhgas and was "a very fire of destruction of 
the Pallavas’' (Halsi plates, Ind. Ant„ Vol. VI,, page 25). This 
information is very important as it proves that about “180 A. D. 
the Pallavab aided the Gangas in their fight with the Kadambas. 
The Pallava bing at tills epoch was probably Sirhhavarman wiio 
reigned at Kancln and to whom we have assigned the date 
475 to 500 A. D.; and this fact is confirmed by the Penugoraja 
plates that say that the Ganga king Ayyavairaan "was duly 
installed on the throne by Siriihavarman MahdiAja, the lord of 
the prosperous Pallava family (Rep, on Ep. for 1913-14; G, O., 
No, 920, 4th Aug. 1914). The son of Ayyavarman who was 
called Madhava alias Siiiihavarman was "installed on tJic 
‘throne by the illustrious Pallava (king) Skandavarman". We 
have said that Skandavarman of Kanclii, son of Siiiihavarman 
reigned from 500 to 525 A. D. It is probable that this Pallava 
king had also to contend with the Kadambas for strengthening 
the sovereignty of the Ganga king for, the Halsi plates (Ind, 
Ant., Vol. VI,, p. 29) say that Ravivarman struggled against 
"Chaip(jtadanda, the lord of Kanclu”. Since we do not know 
of any Pallava king of that name, we may suppose that the 
name "Chan danda” was a "biruda” of Skandavarman who 
reigned at this epoch (500-525 A, D.) 

Madhava alias Siihhavarman, who made the grant com- 
memorated by the Peiiugon^a plates, reigned over Paritvi- 
vishaya and must be identified with the Madhava of the 
Ben^igSnhalli plates (Mysore Arclue. Report for 1914-15, plate 
XIII) whose son Vijaya-Kfishiiavarmanreigned over Paruvisha- 
ya. This king Krishpavarman must have reigned in the middle 
of the VI century, for, the alphabet of the Ben(JigS.nhaIli plates 
is almost identical with that of the Bamiahalli (Ep. Ind, Vol, 
VI, p. 18} and Chikkulla (Ep. Ind., Vol. IV„ p. 196) plates. 
Kfishnavarman is the last known king of the Paruvi dynasty. 

The king Madhava II, who belonged to the dynasty of the 
Gangas of TalakSd, "bought the sovereignly with the strength 
of his own arm”, and married llie younger sister of the Kadam- 
ba Kfishnavarman (II), who, in the middle of the VI century, 
reigned over«fl large part of Mysore. 

His son Avinita (565-605 A. D.) married the daughter of 
Skandavarman king of Punnaia. 



We must here say a few words about the kings of Punna^. 
The capital of this proviuce Was Kitlhipura or Kittur (Hg. 
56, Ep. Cam., Vol. fV) on- the river Kabbani, to the west of 
Talakai^, W 1917, E; Nafasithliachar discovered (Mysore 
Afchmol. Report for 19l7, page 40, No. 87) the Mimballi 
plates that give us reliable information about this dynastj'. 
The spurious plates of Komaialihgam (Ind, Ant,, Vol. XVIII; 
page 362) give further details which arc vei^ probably histori- 
cal. 

The genealogy of this dynasty would be the following '. 
Ribhtravarmau 

(of the T&mra-Kasyapa family) 


Prilhivipali - Nagadathi 

(the eldest) ( 

Bhujahga 

(who nut lied the daughter of Singavarman) 

I 

Skaiidavainun. 

11 is probable that this Skandavarman gave his daughter 
in marriage to the Gahga Avinita (565-605 A. D.), king of 
Talakftd. The issue of this marriage was Diirvinita who annexed 
Punnad to the kingdom of the Gahgas. 

Durvinita (605 to 650 A. D.) is known “as having his broad 
chest embraced, of her own accord, by the goddess' of 
sovereignty, though slie was intended by his father for another 
son’’, as the victor in the battles of Andari, Alattiir, Polulaye, 
Pernagara (in Salem district); as the lord of Pannad,a and 
Punnada; as the author of three works, namely a Sabdavatara, 
a satiskirit version of the Vaddakatha or Brihalkatha, and a 
commentary on -the 15th sarga of the Kiralarjuniya (Mysore 
Archaeol, Report, for 1916, page 45), 



SYNCHRONIZZATION OF THE DYNASTIES OP THE DECCAN. 



It is Tery probable that the Kadamba HariTannan ascended the throne in 6S7 A. D. and so, was contemporaneous 
■with the Pallava Iking Yishnngopa (525-550), grand father of Simha-riahnu whose date 575-600 is not doubtful. 








§ 3. The Ch^liilcyas, 


The genealogy and the chronology of the Western Cim{n- 
Icyas present no difficulty : 

Jnyasiihha (of the MAnavya gotra) 

1 

Ranardga 

■ 1 

Raiyivikrania Pnlakesin I (ciic. 550 A. D.) 


Khtiv^annan I ( 566 - 597 ), Itfaugalcsa (597-608), 


Pulak6sin II., Kubja-Vishnuvardhana 

(609-642) . (founder of the Eastern Chajukya dynasty) 

The origin of this dynasty is obscure [the legend given 
in the "grant of Vira-Cho^la/' S. 1. I., Vol, 1” page 50, has 
nothing historical in it ]. In 1905, (J. R. A. S., for 1905, page 
360) Fleet found out that the hypotlicses formed on tliis subject 
were all of them baseless. I shall, liowever, make a remark r 
the grant of Undivatika (Ep. Inch, Vol. VHI„ page 163) which 
is probably dated in the first half of the VI centuiy says that 
the commander of tlie fort of Harivatsakotta was a certain 
-Jayasimha (see also Ind. Ant., Vol XXX). Can this Jayasiihha 
be the founder of the Chalukya dynasty ? 

Pulake^in I., who probably came from a town called 
Indukanti installed himself about 550 A.D,, atVatapi (Badami). 
We have said that this military operation could have been 
effected only by having defeated the Kadamba king (probably 
Harivarman) who reigned, with Halsi for capital, over the 
modern provinces of Kaladgee, Belgaum, and Dharwar. The 
historical documents say that he performed a horse sacrifice. 
We know also (B&dami insc,, Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, page 305j 
■ Vol, VI, page 363; Vol. X, page 58) that he married I)urlabha- 
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d6vi of the Batpui'a family. Tins family lived probably not 
far from Goa at Revatidvipa (Goa plates; J, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. 
X., page 348). His eldest son Kirtivarman I, succeeded him 
in 566-7 A. D. 

The inscription of Mahdkuta (near Badfimi) [Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XIX, page 7] says that Kirtivarman gained victories in the 
following countries ; Vauga and Aiiga (E. and W. Bengal), Ka- 
hhga, Vattfira, Magadha, Madraka, K6rala, Gahga, Mushaka, 
Pandya, DiamiLt, Choliya, Aiuka (the Aluvas or Alupas, in the 
N,-E of Banavasi) and Vijayanti. Again, the Aihole inscription 
says that Kirtivarman was a ‘hiight of doom to the Nalas, the 
Mauiyas and the Kadambas.'" The Nalas probably occupied 
Nalavadi (mentioned in plates of Vikramdditya I) near Bellary 
and Karnhl districts. The Mauryas were a people of 
Northern Konkan (see Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I, Part. II., 
page 282). A stone discovered at Vada in the Thana district 
(see Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XlV, page 373) mentions the 
Maurya Seketiivarman, We have already spoken of the defeat 
of the Kadainbas a little before 570 A. D. It would appear that 
Kirtivarman defeated a confedaration of Kadamba princes 
probably Krishpavarraan II and his feudatories. In the 12th 
year of his reign, Kirtivarman had as Yuvaraahardja his young 
brother Maiigafa^a; and it is this prince that - had one of the 
caves of B^dami dug in the 3mar 500 of the Sika era, which 
corresponds to 578 A. D. (Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, page 305 ; Vol. 
VI, page 363; Vol, X, page 58). Kirtivarman married a princess 
of the Sfindr.ika family who was the daughter of Senananda 
raja (Chiplun plates, Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, page 51), Of this 
union was born a son named Pulak6sin 11. This prince was 
probably very young when liis father died and the crown pas- 
sed to Maiigalfi^a, the brother (or lialf-brotlier, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XrX., page 15) of Kirtivarman I, 

The inscription of Mahakuta which is dated in the 5th 
year of the reign of Mangalfisa i-e. 601-602 A. D. say (Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XIX, page 7) that this king vanquished Buddha, and the 
Nerur plates (Ind, Ant., Vol. VII., page 166) say that he "put 
to flight ^arhkaragana’s son Buddharaja and killed Swamiraja 
of the Chalikya family (see also Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, page 363), 
We have already spoken of the defeat of Buddharaja when 
studying the Kajachuri dynasty. The Aihoje inscription (Ep. 
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Indt, Vol, VI, No. 1, page 8) says that Mangald^a “took in 
marriage the Fortune of the Katachchuris” and seized upon the 
isle of Rdvati ; it was perhaps in this island that Swimir&ja 
reignad. The Aihole inscription adds : “when his elder 
brother's son named Polakfe^in had formed the resolution to 
wander abroad as an exile, that Mangalfi^a abandoned together 
with the effort to secure the kingdom for his own son, both 
his kingdom and his life”. This event took place in 608 A. D. 
Pulake^in was formally crow ned in the following year, 

The Aihole inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, page 4) gives us 
the following description of the exploits of Pulak^sin II. 

Two chiefs, Appayika and Govinda having tried to conquci 
the country to the north of the river Bhima, one is repulsed 
and the other submits and becomes the ally of the ChAIuk3'as. 
Pulake^in then lays siege to Vanavasi and subdues the Gahgas, 
the Alupas who reigned in this region, as also the Mauryas of 
Kohkan. He then besieges Puri, an important town on the 
coast of the western ocean (Arabian sea) ; the Latas, the 
Malavas and the Gurjaras surrender as well as the inhabi- 
tants of the Vindhyas, the banks of the R6va and the three 
Mahir4slitras, In the North-east, Pulakfi^in subdues the king, 
doms of Kalihga and K6.sala. He seizes the citadel of Pishj:a- 
pura and fights near the waters of the Kunala ; then he turns to 
the south, rotita the king of the Pallavas (Mahdndravarman I.) 
of Kanchi, crosses the Kaveri, causes “prosperity to the Cholas, 
Keralas, Pandya.s'’ and returns to his capital Bftddmi. These 
exploits look place at the beginning of his reign, circ, 609 A. D. 
The conquest ol the Tehigu country comprising the districts 
of Godavari, Krishna and Guntur is a landmark in the history 
of the Deccan, owing to the creation of an important kingdom, 
that of the Eastern Chajukyas, 

It is noteworthy that the Aihole inscription which bears 
the date 634 A. D. makes no mention of king Harsha Vardhana. 
The documents posterior to it mention the vieWy gained by 
PulakS^in over Harsha. It is probable that it was about the 
year 636 A. D. that Harsha vanquished Dhruvasena II, king of 
Valabhi ; Harsha wished to extend bis conquests much more, 
but was stopped by Pulak6.^in, This event probably tool| place 
about 637 or 638 A. D. 
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We close the "Ancient History of the Deccan" with the year 
610 Ai D. At this epoch, Pnlakesin II. ha.s become master of 
the whole of the Deccan ; the Pallavas have been repulsed m 
the south, and all the other old dynasties have been destroyed. 
From 610 A. D. the documents have become moie numetoiis, 
and chronology has become more precise ; we enter into a 
new epoch in the hi.story of the Deccan, the middle ages. 

PoyKlicheny, Uecenibef 1919 . 
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